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DORHS “DARKNESS AT THE CRUCIFIXION.” | 


J. CLEMENT FRENCH, D.D. 


Tuat Gustave Doré has genius, few besides the oracular 


Ruskin will question. 


everybody, would be the anomaly of history. 


The artist who per- 
petually dreams in flow- 
ery meads and by quiet 
streams will recoil from 
the tragic earnestness of 
his delineations, while 
the aspirant for honors 
in his own department, 
and the hired critics will 
“damn him with faint 
praise.” Doré is versa- 
tile. He can be humor- 
‘ous, grotesque, dramatic, 
fearful, diabolical. He 
sometimes raves. He is 
to French art, in some 
degree, what Edgar A. 
Poe is to American 
literature. Capable of 
wreathing the face with 
smiles, he prefers to stun 
us with terrors and 
make our flesh creep. 

In the illustrations, 
“ Darkness at the Cru- 
cifixion,” the best powers 
and feelings of this re- 
markable artist seem to 
have had exercise. The 
moment chosen is ad- 
mirably adapted to the 
highest effect. The pall 
of enshrouding dark- 
ness, that was “over all 
the land,” is rent for an 
instant by the vengeful 
lightning. The only 
light of the picture is 
from this momentary 
outburst. 

Against this dazzling 
background, the three 
crosses appear, the cen- 
tral one upbearing the 
Saviour of men, whose 
full figure in profile, 
appears, as it must under 
the given conditions, 
little more than a sil- 
houette against the sky. 

In this stroke of 
genius, is the refine- 
ment of delicacy and 
manly confession of ina- 
bility. We are spared 
the sight of distorted 
features, and caricatures 
of an agony which no 
human hand can por- 
tray. The attention is 
riveted first; upon this 
central, paramount fea- 
ture of interest, the dying 
Lord. The other parts 
of the picture are in 


keeping with this, while subordinate to it. 
The heavens bend and shudder with gathering woe. The 


women weep and faint at the foot of the cross. 


That his works of art should please 


The horses 


and their riders dash, terror-stricken, from the arena of an- 
guish and guilt. The figure of the Roman legionary between 
the horsemen in the foreground, is foreshortened with aston- 
ishing accuracy and power. The dim suggestion of frenzied 
fear and rout, in the rush of soldiers down the slopes of Oli- 
vet, gives point to the extorted confession of one, “ Truly, this 


“was the Son of God!” 


In a word, the painting has truth, simplicity, breadth and 


imagination, which combined, if not singly, mean strength. 
Artists may analyse, critics may carp, theologians may tilt, 
but this delineation of the sublimest, most awful, yet most 
pregnant event in the history of time, will live, inspiring awe 
and admiration, gathering fame. 
—_—_——<p 00 >—_—__ 
AMERICAN publishers are turning their attention more and 








THE DARKNESS AT THE CRUCIFIXION.—Donrt. 
From the Doré Bible, by permission of Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London and New York. 


more to the prepatation of books for the young. We hazard 
little in saying that a majority of all the readers of books in 
America are under twenty-one years of age. As most people 
get beyond that age they become more or less completely 
engrossed in their occupations, and depend for the reading for 
which they have leisure upon the daily and weekly news- 
papers and magazines. Books are bought for the libraries, 
which form a part of the furniture of every well-regulated 
family mansion in this country, and the young folks read 
them. The circulation of juvenile books has increased atleast 
five-fold in the past ten years—American Booksellers’ Guide. 





LIFE’S 


IDLERS. 


SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


THERE is one class of beings that somehow get into exist- 
ence whom we should exclude from our plan, if we were going 


to project the scheme of a world. 





We should be strongly 
disposed to shut them 
out by the rigid quaran- 
tine of non-existence. It 
may be with us an old- 


. fashioned prejudice, that 


ought long since to have 
yielded to the influences 
of modern improvement; 
but the plain truth is, 
we have always believed 
in that principle of poli- 
tical economy which 
seeks to missionize the 
number of those who are 
merely useless consum- 
ers, and add to the num- 
ber of those who are use- 
ful producers. The law 
of life’s success is action 
—action first, last, and 
always. For this there 
is no substitute, and for 
its absence no compen- 
sation. The law of life’s 
duty is action, and with- 
out no life is to be 
deemed normal. 

Holding these ele- 
mentary positions as a 
matter of theory, we 
frankly confess a sense 
of deep disgust when 
compelled to look upon 
life’s idlers. We would 
not pay for the privilege 
of seeing them, and 
indeed would not see 
them if they did not so 
often and so obtrusively 
force themselves upon 
our notice. Whether 
male or female, young 
or old, in high life or 
low life, they certainly 
have come to the wrong 
world; and the sooner 
they get out of it, the 
sooner society will be 
relieved of a burdensome 
and expensive nuisance. 
They are the voluntary 
paupers of earth, some- 
times very elegant in 
their way, yet paupers 
after all. Eating and 
drinking and sleeping 
are their chief employ- 
ment. With their proy- 
ender made sure, they 
are quite satisfied. Hab- 
its of useful industry they 
have not; business in 
any legitimate sense they 
have not; and, moreover, 
they never expect to do 


anything that is of practical value for either world. They 
are just what they mean to be—do-nothings. 

These idle and useless people, if of the masculine gender, 
must have their methods of relieving the ennui of doing 
nothing. Hence they devise a business in the shape of hunt- 
ing, fishing, card-playing, theatre-going, horse-racing, grog- 
shop lounging, dog and cockfighting, and all the other sundries 
that consume time and exhaust power vo no profit. Woman, 
generally in a more delicate and less offensive way, very often 
falls into the same category, and renders herself justly amen- 
able to the same censure.—Beecher’s Magazine. 
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SALUTATORY. 





WitH the commencement of a New Year THE 
ALDINE PREss presents himself as a candidate for 
public favor, and makes his bow with the easy con- 
fidence of one accustomed to the homage of his 
audience. He is above the commonplace affectation 
of humility, and frankly returns thanks that he is not 
as other men are. As he stands arrayed in faultless 
black, bis handsome head gracefully inclined, every 
breath is hushed, every ear is strained, and curiosity 
has reached the highest pitch to learn what he has to 
say and how he will say it. 

Eighteen months since, with many doubts and mis- 
givings, he made his first appearance in this city, 
without any of the usual parade and exterior in- 
fluences generally considered essential to success. He 
gave a series of lectures upon Art, considering it 
chiefly in its relation to the printing-press. 

At first, owing to the limited means at his command, 
he was often embarrassed by the want of necessary 
material for the proper illustration of his subject ; but, 
thanks to the liberal patronage bestowed upon his 
enterprise by an appreciative public and the kind 
assistance of a few sympathizing friends, he has been 
enabled gradually to. enrich his store, which already 
comprises many works by the most eminent artists. 

He is happy to announce such-arrangements for the 
coming year as will ensure a variety and excellence 
in this department never before attained in this coun- 
try orin Europe. He has also enlisted the services of 
a select corps of the most popular writers of this 
country to contribute original articles. 

While Art, in its various branches, will always be 
a leading feature, sufficient miscellaneous matter of a 
light and “entertaining character will be introduced 
to give variety and interest. 

Specimen cuts and synopses of new books, with 
literary news and gossip about authors and publishers 
will give the Review Department uncommon attrac- 
tionseand enable the reader to judge of the nature, 
scope, and merits of forthcoming works. 

No pains or expense shall be spared to produce an 
Art Journal worthy of the favor and patronage of all 
who ‘sympathize with the elevation and development 
of the Art preservative of all Arts. 


en 0 gr 


’ Ir seems as if newspaper wares were made to suit a market, 
as much as any other. The starers, and wonderers, and gapers, 
engross a a large share of the attention of all the sons of 
the type. Extraordinary events multiply upon us surpris- 
ingly. Gazettes, it is seriously to be feared, will not long 
allow room to anything that is not loathsome or shocking. A 
newspaper is pronounced to be very lean and destitute of mat- 
ter, if it contains no account of murders, suicides, prodigies or 
monstrous births. ; 

Surely extraordinary events‘have not the best title to our 
studious attention. To study nature or man, we ought to 
know things that are in the ordinary course, not the unac- 
countable Biinge that happen out it. 

This country is said to measure seven hundred millions of 
acreg,and it is inhabited by almost six millions of people. 
Who can doubt, then, that a great many crimes will be com- 
mitted, and a great many strange things will happen every 
seven years? There will be thunder-showers, that will split 
tough white oak trees; and hail-storms that will cost some 
farmers the. full amount of twenty shillings to mend their 
glass windows ; there will be taverns and boxing-matches, and 
elections, and gouging, and drinking, and love, and murder, 
and running in debt, and running away, and suicide. Now, 
if a man supposes eight, or ten, or twenty dozen of these 
amusing events will happen in a single year, is he not just as 
wise as another man, who reads fifty columns of amazing par- 
ticulars, and, of course, knows that they have happened ? 

Some of the shocking articles in the papers raise simple and 
very simple wonder; some, terror; and some, horror and dis- 
Now what instruction is there in these endless wonders ? 

ho is the wiser or happier for reading the accounts of them? 
On the contrary, do they not shock tender minds, and addle 
shallow brains? “Worse than this happens; for some eccen- 
trie minds are turned to mischief by such accounts, as they 
receive of troops of incendiaries burning our cities: the spirit 
of imitation is contagious; and boys are found unaccountably 
bent todo as men do. When the man flew from the steeple 
‘of the North Church fifty years ago, every unlucky boy 





thought of nothing but flying from a sign-post.— Fisher Ames. 


AMERICAN ART. 


THEODORE DAVIES. 


USELESS were the attempt to galvanize into sporadic activ- 
ity any impulse not already bearing within itself the quicken- 
ing impulse of life. But, although not yet fully developed, 
Ameriean Art has now reached proportions which justify its 
being treated asa whole. The immense power of assimilation, 
which is such a characteristic possession of our country, has 
nearly placed its painting om a level with that of other lands 
so far as concerns mere formal rules. Many and grave faults 
there are, however, still rampant. Some of these faults I pro- 
pose in these articles to explede and, if possible, suppress. 

The Directors of the Academy of Design seem lately to be 
awaking, and realizing in some slight degree that the society 
is not merely an institution for the gratification of private feel- 
ings, but an instrument which, properly wielded, may be made 
to serve important social and educational uses. A great stride 
in the right direction was taken when the building was, on 
Saturdays, opened free to the public; but, in comparison to what 
might be achieved, this is a small step. All art is not only an 
educator, but a refiner and civilizer as well—particularly true 
is this with regard to paintings. At present a healthy love of 
pictures is confined to a few residents of the city who have 
gained their knowledge only by study and by travel abroad. 
The: g.eat mass of the people take pleasure in morbid sensa- 
tional drawings and are entertained with the gross caricatures 
of life which abound in the flash papers, unhappily so abund- 
ant. And why? Simply because those who have, until re- 
cently, had in their hands the control of the Academy, have 
taken no trouble, made no efforts to interest the public or to 
call the popular attention to the works annually exhibited. 
The Academy has drifted on from year to year, holding the 
usual exhibitions, presenting the customary collection of sim- 
pering portraits, characterless landscapes and, in short, attract- 
ing as much notice as did Rip Van Winkle during ‘the period 
of his slumber in the mystic recesses of the Kaatskills. When 
Rip, though, returned to his native village he found every- 
thing greatly changed; and now that the Academy is giving 
the preparatory yawns and rubbings of eyes, it will find, when 
fully awake, that everything in Art has greatly altered also. 

There is a growing desire among all classes to gratify their 
tastes by the sight of good paintings. That this is true can be 
easily seen by a view of the crowds who jostle and elbow each 
other before the window of every picture or print-shop. The 
loafer, the flaneur, the business-man—all stop, though but for 
a moment, to regale themselves with the sight and thoughts 
of beauty. One principal reason why the lower classes in 
France, Germany, Spain and Italy are not given to the brawls 
which nightly disturb our streets, is because they have con- 
tinual access to the grandest and most magnificent works of 
art ever achieved by the genius of man, in the shape of the 
wonderful relics of the days when “there were giants upon 
the earth.” An intelligent, cultivated love of the fine arts 
diffused through society—from the highest to the lowest stra- 
tum, would work a complete change, effect a total and ex- 
tremely beneficial revolution in the manners and customs of 
the majority of our people. No man who has a lofty ideal 
can commit a low crime. No one whose thoughts are pos- 
sessed by images of beauty can be guilty of offensive acts. 
Let our artists paint pictures which shall touch the people, 
which shall come home to the heart. Pictures that all can 
realize and that all can appreciate. Pictures that appeal 
equally to the rich and to the poor, to the cultivated and to 
the uncultivated. It needs no educational mental trituration 
to sympathize keenly with a fine emotion, to feel to the quick 
a tender or a beautiful sentiment—for “one touch of nature 
makes the world akin.” Painting is not an end; a picture is 
not a result; it is but the means—the means for filling the 
mind of the beholder with high thoughts, for lifting him 
above the common plane of weary, everyday life, and for 
calling into action sentiments which would otherwise lie 
dormant. 

The Brooklyn Art Association holds its exhibitions free. 
Why cannot the New York Academy be conducted upon the 
same liberal and generous plan? The almost insignificant 
revenue, derived from the charge for admission, is but a slight 
offset in comparison with the good this change would pro- 
duce. If no fee were asked for admission, the galleries would 
be filled the greater part of the time, and the present gene- 
ration, instead of lounging in billiard-rooms or chattering in 
milliners’ shops, would find it more pleasant to study works 
of art, or at least to look at pictures. As it is now, people go 
there, if at all, as a mere matter of business, make a flying 
tour and precipitantly retreat. No more is seen in the gal- 
leries the shining splendors of the latest styles ; no more do the 
gorgeous raiments of “le sexe 4 barbe et le sexe & chignon” 
confront each other in astounded amazement; no more do the 
delicate patter of high-heeled kids, and the manly tread of 
stouter calf, resound along the echoing halls. The Academy 
is deserted. Jt becomes a howling wilderness, a barren waste, 
over which roam at intervals a few adventurous hardy indi- 
viduals until they, too, become affrighted at the desolation, 
and flee in dismay before the horror of solitude. A dreary 
stillness broods over the building, and the portraits grin or 
glower with a dull fixedness. Dust collects upon the staircase, 
and the melancholy ticket-seller glares from the eye of Poly- 
phemus, which serves as a box-window, with an air of mingled 
rage and disgust. It is, indeed, saddening that such a Barma- 
cide feast should be every year spread out before the public. 
Not but what some of the pictures are “sweet,” “lovely,” and 
other young-lady adjectives—Far be it from me to lift an 


iconoclastic hand against the pretty little butterflies which 
‘spread their nicely colored wings upon the academic walls. 

| But have we even “ten just and true” pietures offered us— 
pictures which seize the mind and hold it in relentless grasp 
until the whole being is permeated: with a vague and rich 
delight; which shall teach the world-weary man that there — 
exists a higher scale, a nobler range of thought than-he has . 
yet reached; that shall lead him to the ideal in a state of 
happy peace like the golden dreams of an opium-eater? No! 
The artist has not yet appeared who shall give to America 
what she so much lacks—a. characteristic, distinctive, New 
World School of Painting. 

This consummation—at present as far from us as was the 
Holy Grail from the brawling knights of Arthur’s Court— 
might be quickly reached were the Academy to make its 
exhibitions free. Once free, the exhibitions would become 
more popular, and in the strife of competition which would 
then arise—so surely as Americans are Americans—a newer, 
fresher art would be formed from the ideas and theories float- 
ing and drifting about. This may, perhaps, seem a too eager 
view, but we all know the parable of the mustard seed, and 
every thoughtful man and woman cannot but hope for such 
an event which will advance the country, dignify our artists, 
and help the cause of humanity. 


eh oO 


LIFE AT A GERMAN WATERING-PLACE. 


B. G@. HOSMER. 

In speaking of a German watering-place, I don’t exactly 
mean a place of universal resort like Baden-Baden, which, 
although happening to be located in Germany, is no more 
German than it is French, and in some respects not so much 
so. The language of the gaming fooms is, French, and the 
waiters at the hotels, if addressed in their native tongue, are 
likely to answer in French—they do this to show you how 
elegant and polite they are. The baths, which belong to all 
Europe, have few. distinctively German features. If we are in 
search of these, we must go to look for them in smaller places. 

First, however, a few words concerning these fashionable 
centers. Quite apart from fashion, Baden-Baden is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the loveliest spots on the continent. The 
town is situated among beautiful green hills, and charming 
excursions may be made from it in various directions. The 
parade and glitter of the company, and the loafing and the 
ogling are nothing new: they may be seen at Paris to still bet- 
ter advantage. A large proportion of the visitors to Baden- 
Baden, Homburg and Wiesbaden are not health-seekers at all, 
but go to enjoy themselves, to kill time or from more blame- 
worthy motives. There has been much said and written 
about the gaming at these butterfly resorts. We have all 
heard stories of pallid faces, glistening eyes, trembling hands 
and immense fortunes lost or won in an hour. Guiltless of the 
heresy of doubting that such things occur, I am simply skep- 
tical as to the frequency of their occurrence. I—ingenuous 
youth—had been led to believe that a visit to one of these 
establishments was an exciting and harrowing circumstance 
—one requiring nerve and to be long'remembered. My actual 
experience has differed considerably from this preconceived 
notion. Invariably have I found a motley but decorous assem- 
blage, some sitting, some standing around the green-covered 
tables, staking their money as if they didn’t much care whether 
they lost or won, and receiving their good or bad luck in the 
coolest and most matter-of-fact manner imaginable. To me 
there are few greater bores than looking on at roulette. To 
prevent my own playing it is sufficient for one to know that 
the chances are against me. The setting of the gold and sil- 
ver coins on the selected numbers, the whir of the little ball, 
the calls of the croupiers, the gathering in of the forfeited 
money and paying out of what is due to the winners ;—all this, 
incessantly repeated, becomes insupportably monotonous. My 
patience always gave way in about fifteen minutes. I didn’t 
see exultation or desperation on a single countenance; unfort- 
unate mortal that I am! 

But it was not especially of this that I intended to speak. 
Thinking of Baden-Baden reminds me of Wildbad in the 
Black Forest, at several hour’s distance by diligence. Wild- 
bad is more in our line at present: it possesses warm springs, 
which attract a few thousand strangers each season. By a 
German watering-place I don’t wish to be understood to mean 
a secluded nook where no others except Germans are to be 
found. There are little places answering to this description, 
but I fancy they would be rather dull and that there wouldn’t— 
be much about them to relate. At Wildbad for instance, which 
is neither large nor small, many nations have their representa- 
tives. The town is in a narrow valley which favors pictur- 
esqueness, but prevents your having a choice of more than two 
directions for your walks—unless you should be disposed for 
an acute climb. - Whether it is that the narrowness of the val- 
ley squeezes the breath out of the town, or that the vicinity of 
Baden-Baden absorbs it—as New York does Brooklyn’s—I 
can’t say; but from sonte cause or other Wildbad was, when I 
knew it, deficient in the true watering-place vitality—the 
Badeleben, as the Germans call it. We will turn to the Bade- 
leben presently. : pe 

Before leaving Wildbad I must be allowed to revert to the 
little inn on the village street, where I once spenga pleasant 
August, and particularly must I be allowed to revert to the 
landlady’s pretty daughter Caroline who helped to make 
my ‘August pleasant. The mother was ailing and confined to 
her room most of the time; but the administration of the 





house lost nothing thereby, and, in some respects, there was a 
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THE ALDINE PRESS. 








_ the front doorstep and waving her handkerchief, as mournful 








clear gain. For the sunny Caroline, with her bunch of keys 
at her waist, would go tripping about the house, upstairs and 
down, and ordering everything in the most charming and 
appropriate manner. The last I saw of her, she was standing on 


I, on the top of the diligence, rattled past on my way to Heid- 
elberg. Long life to her, and a large hotel of her own, and a 
good husband !—for she deserves them all. 

Having sufficiently dwelt upon what the Badeleben is not, it 
may now be well to inquire what it is. It consists, in the first 
place, of getting up very early in the morning. There are 
those who, not endowed with inexhaustible faith in the effi- 
cacy of the waters, think that the principal benefit of going 
to a place like this, is to break up injurious city habits,—to 
get up early, go to bed ditto, eat sensibly and jollify in a 
manner according with nature. These may be said not to 
talk unreasonably. When you have arisen, you dress; and, 
when you are dressed, you don’t go to breakfast—ah, no! You 
go out into the fresh air which is eager to invigorate you; and 
you drink at the spring from your own private mug, and in 
the quantities and at the intervals prescribed by the physician. 
The physician is an ardent believer in the healing properties 
of the spring; and, when you depart, he will tell you you are 
much better. If you don’t believe it, you needn’t. 

After you have shaken the sleep out of your eyes, getting 
up early in the morning isn’t so bad. Everybody else is up 
too; and g band of greater or less excellence discourses music 
in a pleasant park, and you walk around and converse with 
the people you know, going at stated periods to the spring, to 
drink another glass, or half-glass, or two-fifths of a glass, as 
the case may be. Sometimes it rains. It will rain sometimes 
even in the best regulated climates. In that event, a portico 
is provided for shelter, and the people are (most of them) 
there to talk to all the same; although it is rather cheerless 
work so early in the morning, and not even the most capa- 
cious umbrella can restore its attractiveness to the garden. 

As for. acquaintances, you will be sure to have some after 
you have been there awhile. If you don’t, it’s your own fault. 
You ought to have plenty. Even if you should not be a linguist, 
you will find the English language serviceable and respect- 
able. Few people are very unwell, and every one who is not 
is extremely sociable, with the exception of sundry princes 
and misanthropes. All are glad to throw off town formality. 
They divest themselves of it as of a garment, and their inner 
spirit blossoms like the rose. 

In the fullness of time you may have your breakfast. The 
forenoon is the quietest of the diurnal divisions. Those who 
have baths ordered them seek their tubs in the forenoon. You 
may read in the forenoon, if you want to; but somehow there 
isn’t much reading done, although the people you meet very 
often have books in their hands. Circulating libraries occur, 
containing the most-frequently-to-be-met-with German books, 
a number of French novels, and the inevitable Tauchnitz 
edition of British authors. Chess players play chess before 
dinner under the trees. 

Of course you take a ¢adle d’héte dinner at some hotel, 
whether you room there or not. Dinner lasts a good while, 
and is quite an institution. It is a valuable assistance in 
getting through the day, and forms a broad line of demarca- 
tion between morning and afternoon. There is no place 
superior to the dinner-table for making acquaintances. Here 
let me drop a valuable suggestion. I will suppose you are a 
young man, newly arrived and mortally lonely. You are dying 
to know that fascinating family at the head of the next table 
—father, mother, and four daughters. You may easily become 
acquainted with them. Shall I tell you how? Do you see 
that majestic individual in full ball dress and white choker, 
moving energetically about the room and dealing out his 
mandates on every side? That, my friend, is the Head Waiter. 
Your fate is in his hands. Talk to him as he is leaning 
against the door-post this afternoon. Get on the right side 
of him. Persuade him to change your seat at table, and put 
you next the coveted family. After that, paddle your own 
canoe. 


Watering-place friendships are apt to be like names indited | 


with pearly shells upon the sand of the sea-shore—the return- 
ing metropolitan tide washes them away. By common con- 
sent they are not considered very binding. On the return to 
the city, unless they are between kindred souls, their gushing- 
ness will languish. At watering-places, persons of different 
castes mingle freely, who, in the existing state of Eurepean 
society, could not do so in the cities. 
After dinner, coffee, cigars, conversation, siesta, or an ex- 
“eursion into the country. Toward the end of the afternoon, 
there is musicin the garden again. The less frequented the bath 
is, the smaller is the likelihood of the music being very good. 
But it is nearly always tolerable. When it is pretty bad, it 
sometimes atones in quantity for what it lacks in quality. The 
ordinary quantity of music dealt out at a German watering- 
place is four hours daily, equally divided between the opening 
and the closing of the day. For this you are assessed. I heard 
of one unfortunate little spa, where the amateur musicians— 
the village shoemakers and tailors—performed three hours 
every morning and a similar eternity every afternoon. I won’t 
mention its name, hoping I may have been misinformed. 
Certain it is, however, that weary searchers after tranquility 
often expressly flee to a spot where none of those strains which 
have power to soothe the savage breast can exasperate theirs. 
But, bless me, you don’t go to the garden to listen to the 
music. It is for this that you intrigued for that seat next to 
the charming girl with the not equally charming name of 
Hedwig. In the garden you may walk around with her, and 


privilege in monarchical and be-chaperoned Europe. There 
are nice shady paths too; and it is permissible to wander off 
in them, on condition that you occasionally return and pass 
near her parents, who will feel a natural anxiety regarding the 
welfare of their lovely offspring. How bewitching Fraulein 
Hedwig Eisenknopf’s broken English is and how irresistibly 
she says “heert” for “heart!” But, beware! German 
maidens are inclined to take things somewhat too seriously, 
and are not used to being out alone with young men. The 
character of “ Crescenz,” in “The Initials,” is a but slightly 
overdrawn portraiture of a certain class of German girls; 
though I am well aware that your new acquaintance doesn’t 
belong to it. I have heard a good story of an American 
student at Gottingen sitting by the side of a fair Friéulein one 
evening at a party, and asking her in jest, as he might have 
asked an American girl, whether she thought she could fall 
in love with him. But she, looking confidingly up into his 
face and drawing a long breath, softly said: “ Yes, I think I 
could.” 

In the evening, many retire early, an4, for so doing, are 
smiled upon by their doctor. Some of the Kurgiéste—which 
may be rendered into unidiomatic English, cwre-guests—drink 
the waters on their own hook; but this is not approved of by 
the medical faculty. Others do not pretend to be cure-guests 
at all, and make use of the waters as a pastime, or leave them 
alone altogether. It may be that both pater and mater-familias 
are pictures (and statues) of health, and the four daughters 
likewise; and that they are all there on account of that dear 
child Heinrich, whom you excusably overlooked at first. 
Frequently, after supper, strolling concert-givers or wizards 
hold forth in one of the hotels. Once a week you may count 
upon a dance. These soirées are nice little informal affairs. 
If you are fond of dancing and dislike fuss, you ought to | 
enjoy them. One drawback to their informality may be men- 
tioned in the fact that the non-dancers swarm multitudinously 
in, so as to give you, in some degree, the feeling of performing 
to an audience. The Germans, as might be expected, are 
adepts in the German waltz. Not being myself precisely what 
one may term an adept, I was all the more gratified to have a 
partner who was. This put me at home. At one of these 
soirées I was introduced for a waltz to a pleasant Fréulein, 
who proved to be lighter than a feather and more graceful 
than a gazelle. Such confidence did this impart to me, that 
I performed feats of pirouetting, which I had previously gazed 
upon in mute envy. Full of gratitude to the fair authoress of 
my success, I enthusiastically declared to her that such dancing 
as hers I had not met with. She received my applause gra- 
ciously but with unruffled calmness. I subsequently ascer- 
tained that she was the daughter of a celebrated dancing- 
master. 

At a soirée at a German watering-place the ladies are in 
imminent peril of numerically predominating over the gentle- 
men Once, as the season was already well under way, being 
informed that the lanc‘crd of the principal hotel was in a habit 
of every year throwing open his rooms for dancing, two or 
three of us applied to him to have the entertainments com- 
menced for that year also. 

“How many of you gentlemen are there,” he asked, “who 
want to dance?” 

“We can only answer for ourselves,” we said, “but no 
doubt there are others, and we are sure there are plenty of 
ladies.” 

“ Ah, yes; I know it—I know it. Plenty of ladies! That’s 
the trouble. A year or two ago I announced a reunion and 
opened my rooms, and there came about two hundred ladies 
and—four gentlemen.” 

“In view of this experience ;” he continued musingly, “ I 
must ask you to present me with a list of eight gentlemen— 
enough for two quadrilles—who will promise to be present 
and dance. Then, I will light up my salon.” 

It took us a couple of days to meet the octagonal requi- 
sition, but finally we were successful and brought our list in 
triumph to mine host. 

$$ + + 


JOHN PALMER, THE AcTOR.—Mr. Palmer had a very long part in a 
new play one evening, and was set down in the bills to speak the pro- 
logue. Trusting to a quick study, he kept postponing his attention to 
both until the last moment, and when the curtain bell rang, went on for 
the prologue without knowing a word of it. The house was packed, and 
of course in a terrific uproar, as always at the commencement of a per- 
formance. The indomitable Palmer, amid the confusion, began to move 
his lips and gesticulate as if delivering his lines. As nobody heard a syl- 
lable, the cries of “ Silence,’ “Hear the prologue,” “Down in front,” 
“Order,” redoubled from every quarter. He ceased his motions, and 
with the most graceful dexterity pretended to be greatly disturbed by the 
disorder, and made a token to the gallery as if to indicate that he could 
not proceed unless that part of the audience became quiet. This strata- 
gem set the pit howling at the supposed offenders in the upper regions, 
and amid the riotous clamor which ensued Palmer came forward, moved 
his lips and gesticulated as before, and, just as the bable was about 
ceasing, made his bow and went off. He performed his part in the play 
with equal success, though he knew no more of the language in it than 
of the prologue.—Lippincott’s Magazine 

eet 
To the Eeditor of The Aldine Press. 

In an article entitled “Origin of the Word Aldine,” printed in your 
September number, you say that, “thirty-three years before the date of 
this ancient book [1488] the entire Bible had been printed under the 
auspices of Cardi Mazarin.” Now as Mazarin was not born until the 
year 1602, it is absolutely impossible that he could have been engaged in 
printing the book in question. The Bible you probably refer to is called 
the Mazarin Bible in consequence of the first known copy being dis- 
covered in the library formed by Cardinal Mazarin, and was printed by 
John Gutenberg (the inventor of the art of printing) between the years 
1450 and 1455. A JA. L. 
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A FAcToRy has been opened at Norway, Me., for the manufacture of 


pulp for paper from poplar wood. The pulp is to be sent to Massachu- 





nobody can hear what you two are talking about—inestimable 





LADY GERALDINE.* 





THERE’s a lady—an earl's daughter; she is proud and she is noble; 

And she treads the crimson carpet, and she breathes the perfumed air; 
And a kingly blood sends glances up her princely eye to trouble, 

And the shadow of a monarch’s crown is softened in her hair. 


She has halls among the woodlands, she has castles by the breakers, 
She has farms and she has manors, she can threaten and command, 
And the palpitating engines snort in steam across her acres, 
As they mark upon the blasted heaven the measure of her land. 


There are none of England’s daughters who can show a prouder presence ; 
Upon princely suitors praying she has looked in her disdain: 

She was sprung of English nobles, I was born of English peasants ; 
What was J that I should love her—save for competence to pain! 


I was only a poor poet, made for singing at her casement, 
As the finches or the thrushes, while she thought of other things, 
O, she walked so high above me, she appeared to my abasement, 
In her lovely silken murmur, like an angel clad in wings! 


Many vassals bow before her as her carriage sweeps their door-ways ; 
She has blessed their little children,—as a priest or queen were she. 
Far too tender or too cruel far, her smile upon the poor was, 
For I thought it was the same smile which she used to smile on me. 


She has voters in the commons, she has lovers in the palace— 
And of all the fair court-ladies, few have jewels half as fine: 

Oft the prince has named her beauty, ’twixt the red wine and the chalice: 
O, and what was J to love her? my Beloved, my Geraldine! 





* Lady Geraldine. By Mrs. Elizabeth Barret Browning. With over thirty illustrations. 
drawn by W. J. Hennessy, and engraved by W. J. Linton. 1 vol. Small 4to. 
New York: CHaries ScriBNER & Co. 
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WOMAN AND ART. 





It is the peculiar triumph of woman in this nineteenth 
century that she has made the conquest of Art. Our grand- 
mothers lived in the kitchen, and debased their finer faculties 
to the creation of puddings and pies. They span, they knitted, 
they mended, they darned, they kept the accounts of the 
household, and scolded the maids. From this underground 
existence of barbaric ages woman has at last come forth into 
the full sunshine of artistic day; she has mounted from the 
kitchen to the studio, the sketching-desk has superseded the 
pudding-board, sonatas have banished the knitting-needle, 
poetry has exterminated weekly accounts. Woman, in a word, 
has realized her mission; it is her characteristic, she tells us 
through a chorus of musical voices, to represent the artistic 
element of the world, to be pre-eminently the esthetic creature. 
Nature educates her, as Wordsworth sang long ago, into a 
being of her own, sensitive above all to beauty of thought and 
color, and sound and form. Delicate perceptions of evanes- 
cent shades and tones, lost to the coarser eye and ear of man, 
exquisite refinements of spiritual appreciation, subtle powers 
of detecting latent harmonies between the outer and the inner 
worlds of nature and the soul, blend themselves like the colors 
of the prison in the pure white light of woman’s organization. 
And so the host of Woman, as it marches to the conquest of 
the world, flaunts over its legions the banner of art. 

In one of the occasional passages of real poetic power with 
which Walt Whitman now and then condescends to break the 
full tide of rhapsody over the eternities and the last patent 
drill, he describes himself as seeing two armies in succession 
go forth to the civil war. First passed the legions of Grant 
and M’Clellan, flushed with patriotic enthusiasm and hope of 
victory, and cheered onward by the shouts of adoring multi- 
tudes. Behind, silent and innumerable, marched the army of 
the dead. Something, we must own, of the same contrast 
strikes us as we stand humbly aside to watch the esthetic 
progress of woman. It is impossible not to feel a certain glow 
of enthusiastic sympathy as the vanguard passes by—women 
earnest in aim and effort, artists, nursing-sisters, poetesses, 
doctors, wives, musicians, novelists, mathematicians, political 
economists, in somewhat motley uniform and _ ill-dressed 
ranks, but full of resolve, independence and self-sacrifice. If 
we were fighting folk we confess we should be half inclined to 
shout for the rights of women, and to fall manfully into rank. 
As it is, we wait patiently for the army behind, for the main 
body — woman herself. Woman fronts us as noisy, demon- 
strative, exacting in her esthetic claims. Nothing can surpass 
the adroitness with which she uses her bluer sisters on ahead 
to élear the way for her gayer legions; nothing, at any rate, 
but the contempt with which she dismisses them when their 
work is done. Their office is to level the stubborn incredu- 
lity, to set straight the crooked criticisms of skeptical man, 
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and then to disappear. Woman herself takes their place, 
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Art is everywhere throughout her host. The singers go before, 
the minstrels follow after, in the midst are the damsels playing 
on the timbrels. The sister arts have their own representa- 
tives within the mass. Sketching boasts its thousands, and 
poetry its tens of thousands. A demure band of maidens 
blend piety with art around the standard of church decoration. 
Perhaps it is his very regard for the first host—for its earnest- 
ness, for its real womanhood—that makes the critic so cynical 
over the second; perhaps it is his very love for art that turns 
to quiet bitterness as he sees art dragged at the heels of foolish 
virgins. For art is dragged at their heels. Woman will have 
man love her for her own sake; but she loves art for the sake 
of man. Very truly, if with an almost sublime effrontery, 
she re-christens for her own special purposes the great studies 
that fired Raffaelle or Beethoven. She pursues them, she pays 
for them, not as arts, but as accomplishments. Their culti- 
vation is the last touch added at her finishing school ere she 
makes her bow to the world. She orders her new duet as she 
orders her new bonnet, and the two purchases have precisely 
the same significance. She drops her piano and her paint- 
brush, as she drops coquetries and flirtations, when the fish is 
landed and she can throw the bait away. Or, what is worse, 
she keeps them alive as little social enjoyments, as reliefs to 
the tedium of domestic life, as something which fills up the 
weary hours. when she is fated to the boredom of rural exist- 
ence. Painting dwindles in her hands into the “sketch;” 
the brown sands in the foreground, the blue wash of the sea, 
and the dab of rock behind. Not a very lofty or amusing 
thing, one would say at first sight; but if one thinks of it an 
eminently practical thing, rapid and easy of execution, not 
mewing the artist up in solitary studio, but lending itself 
gracefully to picnics and groups of a picturesque sort on cliff 
and boulder, and whispered criticism from faces peeping over 
one’s shoulder. Serious painting woman.can leave comfortably 
to Academicians and rough-bearded creatures of the Philip 
Firman type, though even here she feels, as she glances round 
the walls of the Academy, that she is creating art as she is 
creating music. She dwells complacently on the home tend- 
encies of modern painting, on the wonderful succession of 
squares of domestic canvas, on the nursemaid carrying chil- 
dren up-stairs in one picture, on the nursemaid carrying 
children downstairs in the next. She has her little crow of 
triumph over the great artist who started with a lofty ideal, 
and has comé down to painting the red-stockings of little girls 
in green-baize pews, or the wonderful counterpanes and mar- 
velous bed-curtains of sleeping innocents. She knows that 


the men who are forced to paint these things growl contempt 


over their own creations, but the very growl is a tribute to 
woman’s supremacy. It is a great thing when woman can 
wring from an artist a hundred “ pot-boilers,” while man can 
only give him an order for a single “Light of the World.” 
One field of art, indeed, woman claims for her own. Man may 
build churches as long as he leaves woman to decorate them. 


‘A crowning demonstration of her esthetic faculties meets us 


on every festival in wreath and text and monogram, in exquis- 
itely moulded pillars turned into grotesque corkscrews, in 
tracery broken by strips of greenery, in paper flowers and 
every variety of gilt gingerbread. But it may be questioned 
whether art is the sole aim of the ecclesiastical picnic out of 
which decorations spring. The chatty groups dotted over the 
aisle, the constant appeals to the curate, the dainty little 
screams and giggles as the ladder shakes beneath those artistic 
feet, the criticism of cousins who have looked in quite acci- 
dentally for a peep, the half-consecrated flirtations in the 
vestry, ally art even here to those practical purposes which 
wsthetic woman never forgets. Were she, indeed, once to forget 
them, she might become a Dr. Mary Walker; she might even 
become a George Sand. In other words, she might find her- 
self an artist, loving and studying art for its own sake, solitary, 
despised, eccentric and blue. From such a destiny esthetic 
woman turns scornfully away. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 





Tus elegant and commodious church on the corner of 
Olinton and Carroll Streets, begun about three years ago, is 
completed, and was opened on the 19th of last September for 
the first time to a crowded congregation. The plan of the 
edifice includes a nave, aisles and transepts, an apsidal chan- 
cel with two lesser apses on either side for sacristy and organ 
chamber, and a tower on the south-west corner. 

The style of the building is pointed, of the character pre- 
vailing in the thirteenth ‘and fourteenth centuries. The 
dimensions are 145 feet in length, 72 in width, and 60 in 
height, with ample accommodation for about a thousand 
persons. “The material used in the exterior walls is the 
Greenwich blue-stone, with Ohio and Jersey free-stone trim- 


“mings, which blend harmoniously and impart a pleasing 
' variety of color. ' 


The massive masonry of the aisles, nave, and transept walls, 
the lofty gables filled with large windows of beautiful and 
effective design; the front porch with clustered columns of 
variegated stone elaborately carved, and the triple apses at the 
eastern end with their high-pitched, slated roofs, all serve to 
break and diversify the exterior appearance, and render the 
“Sp from almost any direction, picturesque and impressive. 

Entering within, the visitor is at once struck with the cor- 
rect proportions, the tasteful and appreciative use of orna- 
ment, and the substantial and real character of the various 
parts. Plaster does not pretend to be stone, and none of the 
usual artifices and deceptions which so disfigure many of our 


_ ecclesiastical structures seem to have been resorted to. The 





clere-story is supported by monoliths of Newark-stone, with 
richly carved capitals of Cleveland-stone, representing emblems 
of the Evangelists, heads of Apostles, and foliage and flowers 
in bold relief. The corbels above are also ornamented by 
sculptures of the saints and other symbolic devices. The 
window mullions ‘and tracery, likewise carved in the same 
light colored stone, are of rich design, and filled with stained 
glass of a geometrical pattern. In the chancel there are five 


large windows, which have the figure of our Saviour as the | 


Good Shepherd in the center, and the Major Prophets in the 
other four, with symbols of the Holy Evangelists in the lower 
compartments. Beneath the windows are inscriptions, pre- 
senting prophecies relating to our Lord from the Prophets 
above, and their fultfilhment from the Evangelists below. The 
roof.is open timbered, and is highly adorned in Polychrome, 
with blue panels and gold and vermilion borders. The clere- 
story walls are tastefully treated in venetian red, ornamented 
with diaper-work, while the lower portion of the walls is left 
in quiet colors, so as to produce a subdued and solemn atmos- 
phere, appropriate to a church edifice. 

The wainscotting is of black walnut, as are also the pews, 
and the furniture of the chancel. The eagle-lectern is of 
beautiful design; and also the font, which is constructed of 
variegated stone and marble, adorned with sculptured heads 
and foliage, and standing upon a stone platform inlaid with a 
cross of encaustic tiles. 

The floors of the chancels, porches and tower are paved with 
tiles of varied designs. Asa whole this structure is considered 
one of the most successful designs of Mr. R. M. Upjohn, and 
has few equals for correctness of treatment, elegant workman- 
ship and pleasing architectural effect. The Building Com- 
mittee, to whose taste, enterprise and liberality great credit is 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 


due, consists of Messrs. Augustus E. Masters, Olney Lovett, 
and N. D. Morgan. The rector of this flourishing parish is 
the Rey. T. Stafford Drowne, D.D., one of the most devoted 
clergymen of the City of Churches. 
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Coton BLINDNEss.—Among males the proportion of per- 
sons who are, in some degree, wrong as to their perceptions of 
color, is not less than one in twenty, and color-blindness of a 
striking character—such as a liability to mistake red for 
green, brown, or black—occurs, on an’ average, In one person 
out of every fifty. This refers only to males. In women the 
sense of color is more fully cultivated, and any defect of it, 
when it occurs, is much more carefully concealed than among 
men. Very few women are known to be color-blind, and it is 
probable that they are all, in a much less degree than men, 
subject to the infirmity in question. 

In every large congregation it is almost certain that there 
are a few men liable to make the mistake into which a color- 
blind gentleman once fell, who, meeting a lady of his familiar 
acquaintance dressed in green silk, asked, with much concern, 
for whom she was in mourning. In the same assembly there 
would probably be dozens who would be much puzzled to see 
the difference between pink and pale blue, these being colors 
confounded frequently by persons otherwise not subject to 
confusion. 

Of the three primary colors, yellow is the one which least 
frequently escapes perception. Most color-blind persons see 
it perfectly. A pure blue, well illuminated, is in the next de- 
gree least likely to pass unperceived ; some color-blind persons 
pronounce it to be the color of which they have the most 
vivid perception. On the other hand, combine yellow and 
blue into green, and you have the greatest of all stumbling- 
blocks. Green is, by the color-blind, mistaken commonly for 
red, often, though not so commonly, for blue, and now and 
then for yellow. Of the three primary colors Ted is the 
distracting one. 








WINTER. 


Wuen icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail; 


When blood is nipped, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-whoo ; 

Tu-whit, tu-whoo, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds set brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw; 


When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-whoo; 
Tu-whit, to-whoo, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.—Shakspeare. 


TWO NEPHEWS. 





At the parlor window of a pretty villa, near Walton-on- 
Thames, sat, one evening at dusk, an old man and a young 
woman. The age of the man might be some seventy; whilst 
his companion had certainly not reached nineteen. Her beau- 
tiful blooming face, and active, light, and upright figure, were 
in strong contrast with the worn countenance and bent frame 
of the old man; but in his eye, and in the corners of his 
mouth, were indications of a gay self-confidence, which age 
and suffering had damped, but not extinguished. 

“ No use looking any more, Mary,” said he; “neither John 
Meade nor Peter Finch will be here before dark. Very hard 
that, when a sick uncle asks his two nephews to come and see 
him, they can’t come at once. The duty is simple in the ex- 
treme—only to help me to die, and take what I choose to leave 
them in my will! Pooh! When I was a young man, I’d have 
done it for my uncle with the utmost celerity. But the world’s 
getting quite heartless!” 

“Qh, sir!” said Mary. 

“ And what does ‘Oh, sir!’ mean?” said he. 
I shan’t die? I know better. A little more, and there'll be 
an end of old Billy Collett. He'll have left this dirty world 
for a cleaner—to the great sorrow, (and advantage) of his 
affectionate relatives! Ugh! Give me a glass of the doctor’s 
stuff.” 

The girl poured some medicine into a glass, and Collett, 
after having contemplated it for a moment with infinite dis- 
gust, managed to get it down. 

“T tell you what, Miss Mary Jayne,” said he, “I don’t by 
any means approve of your ‘Oh, sir!’ and ‘ Dear sir,’ and the 
rest of it, when I’ve told you how I hate to be called ‘sir’ at 
all. Why you couldn’t be more respectful if you were a 
charity-girl and I a beadle in a gold-laced hat. None of your 
nonsense, Mary Jayne, if you please. I’ve been your lawful 
guardian now for six months, and you ought to know my 
likings and dislikings.” 

“My poor father often told me how you disliked ceremony,” 
said Mary. 

“Your poor father told you quite right,” said Mr. Collett. 
“Fred Jayne was a man of talent—a capital fellow! His 
only fault was a natural inability to keep a farthing in his 
pocket. Poor Fred! he loved me—I’m sure he did. He be- 
queathed me his only child—and it isn’t every friend would 
do that!” 

“ A kind and generous protector you have been.” 

“Well, I don’t know; I’ve tried not to be a brute, but I 
dare say I have been. Don’t I speak roughly to you some- 
times? Haven’t I given you good, prudent, worldly advice 
about John Meade, and made myself quite disagreeable, and 
like a guardian? Come, confess you love this penniless 
nephew of mine.” 

“Penniless indeed!” said Mary. 

“ Ah, there it is!” said Mr. Collett. “And what business 
has a poor devil of an artist to fall in love with my ward? 
And what business has my ward to fall in love with a poor 
devil of an artist? But that’s Fred Jayne’s daughter all over! 
Haven’t I two nephews? Why couldn’t you fall in love with 
the discreet one—the thriving one? Peter Finch—consider- 
ing he’s an attorney—is a worthy youngman. He is industri- 
ous in the extreme, and attends to other people’s business, 
only when he’s paid for it. He despises sentiment, and always 
looks to the main chance. But John Meade, my dear Mary, 
may spoil canvas forever, and not grow rich. He’s all for art, 
and truth, and social reform, and spiritual elevation, and the 
Lord knows what. Peter Finch will ride in his carriage, and 
splash poor John Meade as he trudges on foot!” 

The harangue was here interrupted by a ring at the gate, 
and Mr. Peter Finch was announced. He had scarcely taken 
his seat when another pull at the bell was heard, and Mr. John 
Meade was announced. 

Mr. Collett eyed his two nephews with a queer sort of smile, 
whilst they made speeches expressive of sorrow at the nature 
of their visit. At last, stopping them, 

“ Enough, boys, enough!” said he. “ Let us find some bet- 
ter subject to discuss than the state of an old man’s health. I 
want to know a little more about you both. I haven’t seen 
much of you up to the present time, and, for anything I know, 
you may be rogues or fools.” 

John Meade seemed rather to wince under this address ; 
but Peter Finch sat calm and confident. 


“D’ye think 


“To put a case now,” said Mr. Collett; “this morning a. 


poor wretch of a gardener came begging here. He could get 
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no work, it seems, and said he was starving. Well, I knew 
something about the fellow, and I believe he only told the 
truth; se I gave him a shilling, to get rid of him. Now I’m 
afraid I did wrong. What reason had I for giving him a shil- 
ling? What claim had he on me? What claim has he on 
anybody? The value of his labor in the market is all that a 
working man has a right to; and when his labor is of no 
value, why, then he must go to the devil, or wherever else he 
can. Eh, Peter? That’s my philosophy—what do you 
think ?” 

“I quite agree with you, sir,” said Mr. Finch; “perfectly 
agree with you. The value of their labor in the market is 
all that laborers can pretend to—all that they should have. 
Nothing acts more perniciously than the absurd extraneous 
support called charity.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Mr. Collett. 
Peter. Go on, my dear boy, go on!” 

“What results from charitable aid?” continued Peter. 
“The value of labor is kept at an unnatural level. State 
charity is state robbery; private charity is public wrong.” 

“That’s it, Peter!” said Mr. Collett. “What do you think 
of our philosophy, John?” 

“JT don’t like it, I don’t believe it!” said John. “You 
were quite right to give the man a shilling. Id have given 
him a shilling myself.” 

“Oh, you would—would you?” said Mr. Collett. “You're 
very generous with your shillings. Would you fly in the face 
of all orthodox political economy, you Vandal ? ” 

“Yes,” said John; “as the Vandals flew in the face of 
Rome, and destroyed what had become a falsehood and a nui- 
sance.” 

“ Poor John,” said Mr. Collett. “We shall never make any 
thing of him, Peter. Really, we’d better talk of something 
else. John, tell us all about the last new novel.” 

They conversed on various topics, until the arrival of the 
invalid’s early bed-time parted uncle and nephews for the 
night. 

Mary Jayne seized an opportunity, the next morning, after 
breakfast, to speak with John Meade alone. 

“ John,” said she, “do think more of your own interest—of 
our interest. What occasion for you to be so violent, last 
night, and contradict Mr. Collett so shockingly? I saw Peter 
Finch laughing to himself. John, you must be more careful, 
or we shall never be married.” 

“Well, Mary dear, I’ll do my best,” said John. “ It was 
that confounded Peter, with his chain of iron maxims, that 
made me fly out. I’m not an iceberg, Mary.” 

“Thank heaven you’re not!” said Mary; “but an iceberg 
floats—think of that John. Remember—every time you offend 
Mr. Collett, you please Mr. Finch.” 

“So Ido!” said John. “ Yes; I’ll remember that.” 

“If you would only try to be a little mean and hard- 
hearted,” said Mary; “just a little, to begin with. You 
would only stoop to conquer, John—and you deserve to 
conquer.” 

“May I gain my deserts, then!” said John. “Are you not 
to be my loving wife, Mary? And are you not to sit at needle- 
work in my studio, whilst I paint my great historical picture ? 
How can this come to pass if Mr. Collett will do nothing for 
us?” 

“ Ah, how indeed?” said Mary. “ But here’s our friend, 


“You’re a clever fellow, 


Peter Finch, coming through the gate from his walk. I leave 
you together.” And, so saying, she withdrew. 
“ What, Meade?” said Peter Finch, asheentered. “Skulk- 


ing in-doors on a fine morning like this! I’ve been all through 
the village. Not an ugly place—but wants lookix,; after 
sadly. Roads shamefully muddy! Pigs allowed to walk on 
the footpath ! ” 

“ Dreadful!” exclaimed John. 

“T say—you come out pretty strong last night,” said Peter. 
“ Quite defied the old man! But I like your spirit.” 

“T have no doubt you do,” thought John. 

“Oh, when I was a youth, I was a little that way myself,” 
said Peter. “But the world—the world, my dear sir—soon 
cures us of all romantic notions. I regret, of course, to see 
poor people miserable ; but what’s the use of regretting? It’s 
no part of the business of the superior classes to interfere 
with the laws of supply and demand; poor people must be 
miserable. What can’t be cured must be endured.” 

“That is to say,” returned John, “ what we can’t cure, they 
must endure ?” 

“ Exactly s6,” said Peter. 

Mr. Collett this day was too ill to leave his bed. About noon 
he requested to see his nephews in his bedroom. They found 
him propped up by pillows, looking very weak, but in good 
spirits as usual. 


“ Well, boys,” said he, “here Fam you see; brought. to an. 


anchor at last! The doctor will be here soon, I suppose, to 
shake his head and write recipes. Humbug, my boys! 
Patients can do as much for themselves, I believe, as doctors 
can do for them; they’re all in the dark together—the only 
difference is, that the patients grope in English, and the doctors 
grope in Latin!” 

“ You are too skeptical, sir,” said John Meade. 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Collett. “Let us change the subject. 
I want your advice, Peter and John, on a matter that concerns 
your interests. I’m going to make my will to-day—and I 
don’t know how to act about your cousin, Emma Briggs. 
Emma disgraced us by marrying an oilman.” 

“ An oilman!” exclaimed John. 

“ A vulgar, shocking oilman!” said Mr. Collett, “a wretch 


and birch-brooms. It was a dreadful blow to the family. Her 
poor grandmother never got over it, and a maiden aunt turned 
methodist in despair. Well! Briggs, the oilman died last 
week, it seems, and his widow has written to me, asking for 
assistance. Now, I have thought of leaving her a hundred a- 
year in’ my will. What do you think of it? I’m afraid she 
don’t deserve it. What right had she to marry against the 
advice of her friends? What have I to do with her misfor- 
tunes ?” 

“ My mind is quite made up,” said Peter Finch, “ no notice 
ought to be taken of her. She made an obstinate and un- 
worthy match—and let her abide the consequences ! ” 

“ Now for your opinion, John,” said Mrgfollett. 

“Upon my word I think I must say the same,” said John 
Meade, bracing himself up boldly for the part of the worldly 
man. “ What right had she too marry—as you observed with 
great justice, sir. Let her abide the consequences—as you 
very properly remarked, Finch. Can’t she carry on the oil- 
man’s business? I dare say it will support her very well.” 
“Why, no,” said Mr. Collett; “ Briggs died a bankrupt, 
and his widow and children are destitute.” 
“ That does not alter the question,” said Peter Finch. “ Let | 
Brigg’s family do something for her.” | 
“'To be sure!” said Mr. Collett. 
people to do something for her. 
from us—must she, John ? ” 

“ Destitute, is she?” said John. 
Why, this is another case, sir. You surely ought to notice 
her—to assist her. Confound it, ’'m for letting her have the 
hundred a-year.” 
“Oh, John, John! What a break-down!” 
“So you were trying to follow Peter Finch through Stony | 
Arabia, and turned back at the second step! Here’s a brave 
traveler for you, Peter! John, John, keep to your Arabia | 
Felix, and leave sterner ways to very different men. Good bye 
both of you. I’ve no voice to talk any more. I'll think over 
all you have said.” 

He pressed their hands, and they left the room. The old 
man was too weak to speak the next day, and, in three days 
after that he calmly breathed his last. 

As soon as the funeral was over, the will was read by the 
confidential man of business, who had always attended to Mr. 
Collett’s affairs. The group that sat around him preserved a | 
decorous appearance of disinterestedness ; and, the usual pre- 
amble to the will having been listened to with breathless at- 
tention, the man of business read the following in a clear voice : 

“T bequeath, to my niece, Emma Briggs, notwithstanding 
that she shocked her family by marrying an oilman, the sum | 
of four thousand pounds; being fully persuaded that her lost | 
dignity, if she could even find it again, would do nothing to | 
provide her with food, or clothing, or shelter. 

John Meade smiled, and Peter Finch ground his teeth—but | 
in a quiet respectable manner. 

The man of business went on with his reading. 

“Having always held the opinion that woman should be 
rendered a rational and independent being,—and having duly 
considered the fact that society practically denies her the right 
of earning her own living—I hereby bequeath to Mary Jayne, 
the only child of my old friend, Frederick Jayne, the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, which will enable her to marry, or 
remain single, as she may prefer.” 

John Meade gave a prodigious start upon hearing this, and 
Peter Finch ground his teeth again—but in a manner hardly 
respectable. Both, however, by a violent effort, kept silent. 

The man of business went on with his reading. 

“T have paid some attention to the character of my nephew, 
John Meade, and have been grieved to find him much possessed 
with a feeling of philanthropy, and with a general preference 
for whatever is noble and true over whatever is base and false. 
As these tendencies are by no means such as can advance him 
in the world, I bequeath him the sum of ten thousand pounds— 
hoping that he will thus be kept out of the workhouse, and be 
enabled to paint his great historical picture—which, as yet, he 
has only talked about. 

“ As for my other nephew, Peter Finch, he views all things 
in so sagacious and selfish a way, and is so certain to get on in 
life, that I should only insult him by offering an aid which he 
does not require; yet, from his affectionate uncle, and entirely 
as a testimony of admiration for his mental acuteness, I ven- 
ture to hope that he will accept a bequest of five hundred 
pounds towards the completion of his extensive library of 
law-books.” 

How Peter Finch stormed, and called names—how John 
Meade broke into a delirium of joy—how Mary Jayne cried 
first, and then laughed, and then cried and laughed together ; 
all these matters I shall not attempt to describe. Mary Jayne 
is now Mrs. John Meade; and her husband has actually begun 
the great historical picture. Peter Finch has taken to dis- 
counting bills, and bringing actions on them; and drives 
about in his brougham already. 





“ Brigg’s family are the 
She mustn’t expect anything 


“With children, too! 
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A CAMEL’S REVENGE. 





Everybody knows that the camel possesses the faculty of 
ruminating the food, already stored in one of his stomachs, 
and that he willingly enough grants himself this pleasure 
when he has nothing to eat; but it is not generally known, 
perhaps, that he possesses sufficient malice to make, when an 
opportunity arises, this prerogative a means of vengeance. 

I had noticed in the moruing that one of our camel-drivers 
appeared on bad terms with his beast. He vainly tried to 





who not only sold oil, but soap, candles, turpentine, black-lead, 


master him by punishment, pulling with all his might the 


| he had received the most flattering compliment. 


| cows and a silver rod) a cup, which would hold as much wine 


said Mr. Collett. | = 












































































cord which passed through the animal’s nostril; the latter 
was obstinate, and threw himself every moment on the 
ground, a proof of rebellion. The Kalmuck, irritated by 
the struggle, profited by a halt to dismount, and inflict severe 
chastisement on the recalcitrant ; but the camel, disdainfully 
raising his long neck, followed with so malicious an eye all his 
tyrant’s movements, that without doubt he was revolving 
some project of revenge in his head. And so it happened 
that he quietly waited until the Kalmuck stood opposite to 
him; then opening his great mouth, he ejected full in the 
camel-driver’s face a double volley of masticated herbs, mixed 
with slaver and all sorts of filthiness. It would be impossible 
to describe the air of satisfied vengeance with which the 
camel raised his neck, and moved his head from one side to 
another, as if in quest of applause. What astonished me 
most in this affair was his master’s moderation after under- 
going such an outrage. He wiped himself coolly, remounted 
his saddle, and caressed the neck of the ill-bred animal, as if 
A good 
understanding being thus strangely re-established, they went 
on their way peaceably, without giving another thought to 
what had taken place—Madame de Hell. 
——— a 

THE use of gold and silver was not unknown to the Welsh 
in 842, when their laws were collected. The man who dared 
to insult the King of Aberfraw, was to pay (besides certain 


as his majesty could swallow at a draught; its cover was to 
be as broad as the king’s face; and the whole as thick as a 
goose’s egg, or a ploughman’s thumb-nail. 
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THE ALDINE PRESS, 


A Typographic Art Journal, 
A profusely Illustrated Paper, published monthly, by 
SUTTON, BOWNE & 00., 23 Liberty St., N. Y. 


OUR OBJECT 


is to furnish a medium which shall be a fit exponent of progress, and ot 
the beautiful in Prrytrne and the kindred arts. The latest and most 
improved machinery and the very highest order of mechanical and 
artistic talent shall be taxed to the utmost to produce a sheet, as nearly 
as possible, perfect in typography and illustration. 

While it is intended that the appearance shall be unexceptionable, no 
pains will be spared to keep the literary matter, original and selected, 
equal to the best. 

The Unequated Excellence of the Wood-cut Illustrations published 
during the past year in the pages of The Aldine Press, have elicited the 
commendations of the European as well as the American Press, and have 
been hailed as the commencement of a new era in the history of Ilus- 
trated Journalism. 

Believing that there are many persons in this city and throughout the 
country, whose cultivated taste in matters literary and artistic will lead 
them to a peculiar appreciation of their enterprise, the publishers appeal 
to this class for that active sympathy and financial support so necessary 
to success and to a full realization of the proposed scope and usefulness 
of THe ALDINE Press. Let each well-wisher send in at least one sub- 
scription and influence others to do likewise. 


The ONLY Paper that has the great DORE Cuts. 


TERMS: é 
$2.00 per annum, in advance. 
Specimen copies, rolled, 2Octs. 


To avoid injury the papers will be mailed on rollers to all subscribers 
who make an additional remittance of 50 cents. 
The postage, if paid quarterly in advance at the office where received, 
is 24 cents per annum on rollers, 12 cents per annum in plain wrappers. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

[From the New York Times.] 
Tue ALDINE Press, always a marvel of typographic beauty, has achieved a superb 
success in its issue for December. Rich in illustrations, unique in character—perhaps 
the finest specimen of printing that ever emanated from the American Press. 
(From the Evening Post.] 


Tue ALDINE PREss continues to excite our admiration by the beauty of its letter- 
ress and the power and effect of its wood-engravings. Each number contains a picture 
y Doré. The literary selections are uniformly excellent. Nothing finer in its way has 

ever been produced in the United States. 
[From the Boston Advertiser.] 

Tue ALDINE Press is a unique journal, published monthly by Sutton, Bowne & Co., 

23, Liberty Street, N. Y. Showing the highest achievements reached in this country in 
ink, paper, type and presswork, publishing a great many fine art engravings, the works 
of Doré and others, in @ way matched nowhere else. 

[From the Brooklyn Union.] 

THe Auprng Press has issued a jay ang A number of remarkable beauty and perfec- 

tion. The journal which is devoted to the beautiful in typography deserves the warm- 
est encouragement. 
[From the New York Evening Mail.] 

The illustrations are wonderfully well printed. 


[From the New York Tribune.] 
. . . . Aspecimen of the high state of perfection to which they have brought the 
typographicalart. ... . F 

{From the Evangelist.] 

. ... . Amarvel of sumptuous beauty, such as neither Guttenburg, Aldus, nor 
Franklin ever saw, or perhaps dreamed of. ... . 

[From the Republic.] 

. Superbly illustrated, and deserves a geod place in the world of literature. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle.] 
. Has fairly won for itself a place among journals ofart. . . . . 

{From the Hartford Courant.] 
. Amodeloftypography. ... . P" 


{From the Soldiers’ Friend.] 
Se ahd: a of ificent t; phy and superb illustrations, carefully 
printed with ink of the mos rilliant b! nnd delicate creamy paper, is alto- 
gether a marvelous exposition of the luxury of the craft. . . . . 
[From the New York Underwriter. ] 
. Itis orientally superb. ; 

{From the Indiana Radical.] 

. . Verily, typography is one of the finearts. . . . 


(From the Booksellers’ Guide.] 
§ Beautifully pripted and illustrated. a ae 

[From the Mirto: r of Typography.] 
. Cannot be surpassed. . . . . 
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PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


Few chromo-lithographs have excited more general admir- 


‘ation in the United States than the two recently published by 


L. Prane & Co., of Boston, of which we here present fac-similes 
as perfect as can be given in wood-engraving. The art has 
never gone beyond the exquisite delicacy and finish of these 
illustrations. Their fidelity to the chromo-lithographs is 
exact, to the minutest outline, to the curve of a wave or the 
light on a spar, just as the chromo-lithographs themselves are 
faithful reproductions of the original paintings. 

A few words of description will suffice in explanation of the 
pictures, which may be almost said to tell their own story. 
“ Sunset on the Coast,” from a painting by M. F. H. De Haas, 
represents a rock-bound shore, with the surf tumbling grandly 
in, lighted by the crimson of the sinking sun. Two sails are 
in sight, in the not remote distance, while in the immediate 
foreground is a wreck. The vessel has not gone to pieces, but 
lies stranded and helpless. There is no painful suggestion of 
the loss of life; days have probably passed by since the occur- 
rence of the disaster, and the crew may have gained the land 
in safety, or been picked up, or they may have perished; of 
this the picture tells us nothing. But there is a pathos in the 
old hulk, akin to that of Turner’s Temeraire, cast by the 
angry sea upon that lonely coast, its last voyage thus dis- 
astrously ended, and its broken masts and rotting cordage 
serving the sea-gulls for a perch. It may be any coast, so far 


_ as the effects of sky and water are concerned, but the rocks 


e 


and the western ocean line, indicated by the point of the 
sun’s departure, circumscribe its range of geographical possi- 
bility. The great defect of Mr. De Haas’s painting is in the rock 
which rises in the fore- 
ground, which is not such 
a rock as Joseph Vernet 
would have painted, and 
resembles, as much as any- 
thing, a vast pile of sponge. 
But this blur on the paint- 
ing, reproduced in the 
chromo, is less noticeable 
in our engraving. 

The companion picture 
by E. Moran—“ Launching 
the Life Boat”—is differ- 
ent in treatment and in 
purpose. A gale is blow- 
ing on shore, and a vessel 
which has just gone on the 
breakers, is in momentary 
peril of destruction. The 
vessel, indeed, is beyond 
hope of safety, but the 
crew may be rescued, and 
a handful of brave men 
are about going out to 
attempt this. The picture 
is all animation. The 
nature of the cliffs—the 
breed of the horses and the 
costumes of the men and 
women (for the women 
haye come down to the 
beach in their anxiety), 
suggests that it is the coast 
of Normandy. But the 
picture appeals to the sym- 
pathy of all nationalities. Everybody understands it. It is 
an exciting and sorrowful episode of maritime experience that 
touches the universal heart, and yet it is hopeful in its pre- 
sage of delivefance. The life-boat may yet bring the poor 
creatures, now in such awful peril, to the firm land. And so 
the Sunset and the Launch both interpret the unending 
story of the sea and its resounding strand—of “waves moan- 
ing for ever and brave hearts trusting for ever, and human 
lives dashed about like weeds upon the rattling beach for ever, 
and still at the helm of every lonely boat, through starless 
night and hopeless dawn, His hand that spread the fisher’s 
net over the dust of the Sidonian palaces, and gave into the 
fisher’s hand the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” * 


* John Ruskin. 
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STEPHEN GIRARD. 





Axsout the year 1750, in the environs of Bordeaux, in 
France, there lived an old sea-captain, named Pierre Girard, 
with Madame Larfargue, his wife. They had already four 
children—no matter whether male or female, for they lived 
and died in the obscurity in which they were born. But in 
the year 1750, on the 21st of May, another child came into 
the world—a boy, named Stephen Girard. 

Up to the age of ten or twelve, there is no record of the life 
and progress of this boy, At that time he was found, with 
one eye, embarked as a cabin-boy, with no other acquirements 
than an imperfect knowledge of the elements of reading and 
writing, on board a vessel bound for the West Indies. His 
one eye was made the subject of ridicule amongst his com- 
panions, and his temper was thus early soured for life. With 
this physical deformity, without friends, patronage, or money, 
he was thrown upon the world. 

_ He did not remain long in the West Indies, but bound him- 


_ self apprentice to a shipmaster, in whose service he first set 


foot in the port of New York, about the year 1764. Morose as 








Stephen Girard was, he gained the confidence of his employer, 
and he was made mate of the vessel in which he sailed, and 
afterwards captain, when his master left the sea. He voyaged 
several times successfully to and from New Orleans. In this 
position he first began to accumulate means, and to trade on 
his own account, and he soon became part owner of the ship 
and cargo which he commanded. A large gap in the minute 
progress of his history now occurs, but in 1769 we find him 
an obscure, plodding, quiet, thrifty trader in Water Street, 
Philadelphia. 

At this period he took a liking to one Mary, or Polly Lum, 
the daughter of an old ship-caulker, who lived in a water-side 
house down among the vessels that traded to that city. The 
girl was plain, but comely, and employed as a domestic ser- 
vant in a neighboring family. Stephen Girard does not 
appear to have been looked upon with favor by the parents of 
the girl, for they forbade him the house for some time. They 
were eventually married, but the union was not a happy one. 
She was neglectful of her duty; he was morose and austere. 
One child was born, which died. At length he applied to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania for a divorce, and obtained it. 

He still continued to rent the small house in Water Street, 
to which he had taken-his wife when they were married, and he 
industriously pursued his combined occupations of sea-cap- 
tain, ship-owner, and merchant. About this time he entered 
into partnership with one Isaac Hazlehurst, of Philadelphia, 
and purchased two vessels in which to trade to the Island of 
Saint Domingo. The brigs were captured by British men-of- 
war, and sent to Jamaica: a misfortune which dissolved the 
short partnership. There is another gap in the story of 
Stephen Girard, extending from 1772 to 1776. It is probable 


SUNSET ON THE COAST.—De Haas. 
Engraved on wood expressly for Tu& ALDINE Press, from the chromo of L. Prane & Oo. 


that during this time he continued his old business, trading 
as shipmaster and merchant to New Orleans and Saint Do- 
mingo. 

The war put an end to the sea enterprises of Stephen 
Girard, and he was compelled to turn his attention to the 
land. 

He opened a small grocery store in Water Street, joined 
with a bottling establishment, where he worked hard with his 
own hands at the occupation of bottling claret and cider. 
About the year 1777, upon the alleged approach of the British 
to Philadelphia, he purchased a small tract of land from his 
former partner, Mr. Hazlehurst, on which there was a house, 
to which he removed his business; employing his time, early 
and late, in preparing claret and cider for the market, and 
selling them at a large profit to the American army, encamped 
near his residence. Here he remained until 1779, sometimes 
making a voyage in a boat as a water-pedler to Philadelphia, 
to dispose of his wares. His appearance was not much in his 
favor. His skin was dark and dingy; his form was short and 
thick; he was course, rough, vulgar, and ungainly; and his 
one eye glared ominously upon his customers. He met with 
jeers and taunts from every side, which he bore with great 
taciturnity and composure. He had but one object in view, 
which he followed with all the steady energy of an iron will. 
That object. was to make money. 

When Philadelphia was evacuated by the British in 1779, 
Stephen Girard was again found in Water Street, this time 
occupying a range of frame stores upon the east side. He was 
no more than twenty-nine years of age, but so plain, grave, 
and repulsive in appearance, that he was known as “Old 
Girard.” His business could not have been very prosperous 
at this period, considering the disturbed and depressed state 
of the country. He was quietly bing his time. His store was 
well-filled with old blocks, sails, ;ieces of cordage and other 
materials useful for ship-building. 

In 1780, Stephen Girard again commenced the New Orleans 
and Saint Domingo trade. In two years he had progressed 











so far as to be able to purchase a ten years’ lease, with 
renewal, of a range of brick and frame stores, one of which he 
occupied himself. The rent: were low at the time,.and the 
purchase very advantageous—perhaps the turning point in 
his fortunes. 

In 1780, his wife, Mary Girard, from whom he had been 
divorced, was admitted an insane patient into the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. Here she remained shut up, twenty-five years 
and one month, while her husband was busily pursuing his 
one object in the world; at last she died in the year 1815. On 
being told of her death, Stephen Girard selected her burial- 
place, and requested that he should be called as soon as all the 
arrangements for her funeral were completed. She was buried 
in the manner of the Friends. Her husband was there, 
glaring with his one tearless eye, silent and unmoved; after 
taking one short look at the remains, he departed, saying, 
“all is well.” He returned home, and began to give largely 
to the local charities and hospitals from this day. 

A circumstance occurred at this period which materially 
aided Stephen Girard in his cherished determination. Hé was 
engaged in the West India trade—particularly in the Island 
of Saint Domingo—and at the moment of the well-known 
outbreak of the slaves, he had two vessels lying off the port. 
The affrighted planters rushed to the docks, and deposited 
their most valuable treasures in those ships for safety. Return- 


ing to secure more, they were nearly all, with their families, . 


massacred. Stephen Girard advertised liberally for the owners 
to the property, but very few claimants ever appeared, and it 
was transported to Philadelphia to swell the store and increase 
the power of the one-eyed capitalist, who commenced the 
building of those large ships engaged in the trade with China 
and Calcutta, which were, 
at that time, the pride of 
this country. 

In 1793, a fearful pesti- 
lence broke out in the City 
of Philadelphia. The yel- 
low fever left whole streets 
tenantless; the hearse was 
the vehicle most frequently 
seen in the streets; those 
who wore the badge of 
mourning on their arms, 
were avoided even by their 
friends; and the fumes of 
tobacco and camphor filled 
every house in the city, 
While the pestilence was 
at its height, a square re- 
pulsive man boldly entered 
one of the most crowded 
hospitals, and bore out in 
his arms a victim in the 
last saffron-colored stage of 
the disease. For days and 
weeks, this man continued 
to perform the same ter- 
rible office of attending 
upon the sick and dying, 
discharging the most pain- 
ful and dangerous duties 
of the lowest servant in the 
place. This repulsive- 
looking Samaritan was 
Stephen Girard, with his 
strong will, his bodily 
energy, his stout heart, and his one eye. The hard, griping 
trader was not so selfish after all. When all the paid attend- 
ants, all the visitors of the poor were either dead, dying, or 
had fled; when no offers of money would purchase that labor 
which was required for the re-organization of the pest-house 
hospital at Bush Hill; two men nobly volunteered for the 
forlorn task—Stephen Girard and Peter Helm. On the after- 
noon of the same day on which he offered his services, Stephen 
Girard, a merchant of growing wealth and influence, a 
foreigner with no ties of country between him and the afflicted 
city, entered tpon his dangerous task with all the persever- 
ance and decision of his character. He soon established order 
and cleanliness; provided accommodations, and procured 
supplies; and for sixty days continued to discharge his duties 
at the hospital. 

In 1812, Stephen Girard, the one-eyed cabin boy of Bor- 
deaux, purchased the banking premises of the old Bank of 
the United States (whose charter was not renewed), and 
started the Girard Bank: a large private establishment, which 
not only conferred advantages upon the community greater 
than the State institution upon which it was founded, but, 
while the public credit was shaken, and the Government 
finances were exhausted by war, the Girard Bank could com- 
mand large subscriptions of loans, and put itself in the 
position of the principal creditor of the country. In 1814 
Girard subscribed the whole of a large Government loan from 
patriotic motives, and in 1817, he contributed, by his 
unshaken credit and undiminished funds, to bring about the 
resumption of specie payments. In 1831 his operations were 
so extensive, that when the country was placed in extreme 
embarrassment from the scarcity of money, by reason of the 
balance of trade being against it, he was enabled by a single 
transaction with an eminent English firm, to turn the 
exchanges, and cause specie to flow into the States. 

Stephen Girard began his remarkable trading career with 
one object, which he steadily kept in view all his long life— 


the making of money for the power it conferred. He was 
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content, at starting, with the small profits of the retail trader, 
willing to labor in any capacity to make those profits secure. 
He practised the most rigid personal economy; he resisted 
all the allurements of pleasure; he exacted the last farthing 
that was due to him; and he paid the last farthing that he 
owed. He took every advantage which the law allowed him 
in resisting a claim; he used men just so far as they would 
accomplish his purpose; he paid his servants no more than 
the market price; when a faithful cashier died, he exhibited 
the utmost indifference, making no provision for his family, 
and uttering no sentiment of regret for his loss. He would 
higgle for a penny with a huckster in the streets: he would 
‘deny the watchman at his bank the customary Christmas 
present of a great-coat. To add to his singular and deficient 
character, he was deaf in one ear, could only speak broken 
English, never conversed upon anything but business, and 
wore the same old coat, cut in the French style, for five 
years together. An old ricketty chair, remarkable for its age, 
and marked with the initials “8. G.” drawn by a faded horse, 
was used when he rode about the city. He had no sense of 
hospitality, no friend to share his house or his table. He was 
deferential in appearance to rank and family. Violent and 
passionate; only to one man—an old and faithful clerk named 
Robergot. His theological opinions were heterodox in the 
extreme, and he loved to name his splendid vessels after Vol- 
taire and Rousseau. He was devoted to the improvement of his 


adopted city and country : he was a determined follower of osten-, 


tatious charity. No man ever applied to him for a large public 
grant in vain, while the starving beggar was invariably sent 
from his gate. He steadily rose every morning before the 
lark, and unceasing labor was the daily worship of his life. 

Thus he attained his 
eighty-second year. In 
1830, he had nearly lost 
the sight of his one eye, 
and used to be seen grop- 
ing about his bank, dis- 
regarding every offer of 
assistance. Crossing one of 
the Philadelphia roads, he 
was knocked down by a 
passing wagon, his face 
was bruised, and his right 
ear was nearly cut off. His 
one eye, which before 
opened slightly, was now 
entirely closed; he grad- 
ually wasted away, and 
his health declined. On 
the 26th of December, 
Stephen Girard expired in 
a back-room on the third 
floor of his house, in Water 
Street, Philadelphia, leav- 
ing the bulk of his large 
fortune, upwards of five 
millions, to found charities 
and to benefit the city and 
the country in which he 
had acquired it. 

He left his monument in 
the “ Girard College ;” that 
marble-roofed palace for 
the education and protec- 
tion of the orphan children 
of the poor, which stands, 
the most perfect model of architecture on this continent, 
high above the buildings in Philadelphia, visible from every 
eminence of the surrounding country. Every detail of the 
external and internal arrangement of this Orphan College was 
set forth clearly and carefully in his will; showing that the 
design upon which he had lavished the mass of his wealth, 
was not the hastily-developed fancy of a few hours or days, 
but was the heart-cherished, silent project of his whole life. 
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THE LEGEND OF ARGIS. 


One of the most curious and pathetic legends of Wallachia 
tells of the foundation of the great church of Argis. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century the Prince of Niagoé, 
warring against the Turks, was on the eve of fighting a great 
battle, and went to the hermitage of a pious anchorite, before 
whom he made a vow that, if victorious, he would build on 
that very spot the most splendid temple that ever sought the 
rays of the sun. Consequently, it is supposed, his triumph 
was complete. The Ottomans were dispersed; and he had 
nothing to do but to accomplish his promise. Princes are 
usually faithful in these kinds of undertakings. Niagoé had 
much wealth at his command, and knew of an able architect 

, named Manoli. To him he entrusted the task of construct- 
ing the temple—bidding him collect the best Greek, Arab and 
Byzantine workmen. That solitary region was accordingly 
soon peopled with strangers. The forests began to retire, the 
flanks of the mountains were torn open; and the bears that 
looked in while passing down the long glades on the rugged 
ruins, became convinced that their occupation in that part of 
the world was gone forever. 

- Manoli had set about his task with enthusiasm. There 
were day gangs and night gangs; so that the walls rose as if 
by magic. ; 

Already the topmost pinnacle began to appear to the dis- 
tant traveler over the surrounding trees, when suddenly the 
edifice sunk into the earth, and spread upon it in ruin. Man- 








oli attributed this disaster to some defect in his plan, or to 
the too great haste with which it was carried out; and began 
again with more caution. But, no sooner had the building 
reached the former elevation than down it came again. Not 
one stone remained upon another. Manoli had confidence in 
his own talent, and was, therefore, convinced that some invis- 
ible power was determined to cross his purposes. He would 
have been inclined to give up the work altogether; but Nia- 
goe had become furious. As usual, in building enterprises, 
the expenses of the first construction exceeded the estimate by 
at least a half. To effect the second the prince was obliged to 
sell the diamonds of his wife. His vow was costing him dear ; 
but he dared not break it. The simpler course was to swear by 
his beard that Manoli should be decapitated, and all his work- 
men hanged, if the church was not finished by a given time. 
Under these circumstances Manoli went to consult the 
aged anchorite, who had witnessed Prince Niagoé’s vow, and 
asked him what was to be done. “Build again,” was the re- 
ply, “and when the last stone is about to be placed, come to 
me, and by that time I may have found an expedient.” Man- 
oli accordingly, for the third time, labored, and, for the third 
time, brought the church near perfection. Then he paused 
and went to the anchorite, who received him with a glare of 
horror such as he had never seen before, hurriedly interrupted 
his pious salutation, and said in a strange, unearthly voice, 
“Watch to-morrow from the pinnacle, and the first woman 
thou beholdest approaching from the east, cause her to be 
taken, when she reaches the place of work, with whatever she 
may have in her arms, and walled up within one of the pillars 
of the church. Thus only will success crown thy efforts.” 
Manoli was a humane man; and his heart shrank within 





LAUNCHING THE LIFE-BOAT.—Moran. 
Engraved on wood expressly for THE ALDINE Press, from the chromo of L. Prane & Co. 


him at hearing this order. But his own life, with that of 
many others, was at stake, and he went away from the cell 
sadly, determined to obey what he conceived to be a divine 
command. He was awakened next morning by the singing 
of the workmen, and climbed up immediately to the appointed 
place, when, shading his eyes from the low sun with his hand, 
he anxiously looked forth. Some time passed, and no female 
form appeared. At length a slight figure was seen approach- 
ing down a glade, in the midst of a light mist, kindled into 
gold by the still slanting rays of the sun. Manoli was about 
to rejoice, when suddenly he recognized in the devoted victim 
his own young wife Uca—his wife of two summers only, the 
mother of the boy whose smiles, and even whose cries, glad- 
dened his heart when he drew near home. He knelt down 
and prayed with streaming eyes that some obstacle might pre- 
sent itself to turn back her steps. He had scarcely concluded 
when a huge dog rushed out from a thicket, overturned the 
basket of provisions which Uca was bringing for her husband, 
and forced her to go back to prepare a new meal. 

Manoli rejoiced, and continued to look towards the silent 
and motionless east. Suddenly the form of a woman again 
appeared. He strained his eyes beneath his broad hard hand, 
leaning forward, so that he nearly toppled over, and, to his 
dismay, saw that it was Uca again. The good housewife had 
returned to her home, had replenished her basket, and was 
now not walking, but running, lest her husband might suffer 
by the delay. Manoli resorted to prayer once more; although 
he believed it was almost impious thus to strive with fate. 
This time a gaunt wolf stalked forth from beneath the trees, 
and Uca again fled back to her dwelling. 

Manoli returned thanks in a passion of joy, and remained 
for the whole day still looking anxiously out. The sun had 
gone down beneath the long black horizon behind him; the 
trees had melted into a dim shadow; the course of the stream 
could no longer be traced; the flocks on the hill-sides faded 
from sight, though their monotonous bleating and the shout- 
ing of the shepherds could still be heard. Manoli began to 








believe that the church was destined never to be finished, and 
resolved to share its destruction. Suddenly, near at hand, 
quite among the workmen, he beheld the indomitable Uca, 
with a third basket of provisions on one arm, and her babe 
upon the other. She looked around for her husband, eager to 
explain the causes of her delay, and to justify herself. He was 
soon in her presence. Looking on, by the workmen’s torches 
which were already lighted, she wondered at the solemnity of 
his aspect. He did not now shed many tears; for he believed 
that he was obeying the thrice-expressed will of Heaven. He 
kissed his wife tenderly, putting aside the hands of the little 
child which endeavored to clasp his neck—for how could he 
have resisted that caress ?—and then, in a loud husky voice, 
ordered the two victims to be enclosed in. the central pillar 
of the great aisle. They wondered and murmured— but 
they obeyed; and the shrieks of despair that thrilled at first 
through the darkness were soon drowned in the noise of ham- 
mers and chisels and pickaxes. Manoli looked sternly on 
until the pale face of his wife had disappeared; and then he 
went apart, and throwing himself on the ground, spent the 
night in despair, which no consolation came to visit. 

Shortly afterwards the church was finished, and all the 
country round came to shower praises on the architect. But 
some say envy, and some say injured affection, was on the 
watch. The most probable story is that the father of Uca, 
a master-workman, silently excited his comrades against 
Manoli. One day he had ascended to the highest tower to 
see that all was right, they drew away the ladder, and called 
out to him tauntingly to come down, if he could. The un- 
happy man shrieked aloud, endeavoring to justify himself. 
He had obeyed the orders of Heaven, given through the an- 
chorite of the cell. They 
replied that the anchorite 
had died the day before his 
last visit, and that he had 
been deluded by a fiend in 
human shape. His despair 
then became overwhelm- 
ing. But love of life is 
strong. He was a great 
mechanician, and endeay- 
ored, they say, to fabricate 
a pair of wings, by which 
he might fly down from 
that immense height. He 
dared not implore the suc- 
cor of Heaven,and he leaped 
with mad courage. Down 
hecame. The wings shat- 
tered by the first shock, 
beat uselessly round him 
during that terrible dive. 
He was seen to descend 
like an arrow; and they 
say that the earth opened 
like water to receive him, 
and closed again over his 
head. The legend asserts 
that ever since, at the hour 
of midnight a plaintive 
woman’s voice is always 
heard murmuring through 
the church, imploring Ma- 
noli to release her and her 
child. 

The present inhabitant 
of the ruined Argis has never heard these words; for he has 
never been present at the hour when they are uttered. But 
he knows that he can do so when he will. Meanwhile, he 
never wakes at midnight without offering up a prayer for the 
soul of poor Uca, and even for that of the unfortunate 
Manoli. 
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THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM.—The origin of combustible 
volatile and liquid mineral products, such as gas, oil, tar, 
asphalt, is still an open question. The presence of large beds 
of anthracite coal lead to the suspicion that oil was derived 
from the distillation of bituminous coal by volcanic action. 
Explosions in coal mines indicate that gases can be pro- 
duced in the beds of coal without the aid of heat, and accord- 
ing as these gases have a vent to escape, or are under heavy 
pressure, can they remain volatile, or form liquids. Petroleum 
usually occurs in porous fossiliferous limestones, or in such 
sandstones as are evidently of marine origin. This has led 
geologists to look upon petroleum as of animal origin; and 
recent observations in Egypt have served to sustain this view. 

There are in Egypt natural petroleum springs now in actual 
formation. The coast of this land consists of coral beds. The 
coral animal grows toward the sea, but dies out on land, leav- 
ing a porous lime-rock behind. In the cavities of this rock oil 
collects, which is derived from the decomposition of the polyp 
coral, and is collected and used by the inhabitants for many pur- 
poses. Vast beds of coral would yield a proportionate supply 
of oil; and this is now considered by many to satisfactorily 
account for the oil springs and asphaltum lakes of various parts 
of the world. They were once coral beds of ancient seas, and 
the oil is of animal origin Journal of Applied Chemistry. 
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A LARGE farm near Norfolk, Va., has been purchased by a 
company with the design of extracting the pulp from the cane 
which abounds in the adjacent swamps. This pulp will make 
when compressed admirable material for building houses and 
ships, as well as buckets, &c., which are now made of wood. 
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WILKIE COLLINS. 





F. G. GEDNEY. 

Wim Winer Coiirss, more widely known as “ WILKIE CoLLins,” 
is the son of a celebrated English artist, and was born in 1825. Father and 
son were alike gifted with genius of a high order, and to quote from a 
London journal, “The son describes a picture as happily as the father 
painted it.” Wilkie was educated at a private school, and was destined 
for the legal forum. Happily, however, for the reader of fiction, he 
stepped aside the portals of Temple Bar and entering the realm of story 
writing soon made his way to the front rank of popular novelists. His 
earlier novels were marked with that wonderful power of shrouding mys- 
tery with a net-work of circumstances completely riveting the attention 
of the reader, from the start until the close of the story, which is and has 
been the secret of his success, and has made his name world-wide. 
Several of his works are models of construction, and in the working out 
of his plot he pursues the denouement through each succeeding chapter, like 
a bloodhound upon the trail of a fugitive, never diverging to indulge in 
irrelevant pathos or description. His zeal flags only at the climax. He has 
a lawyer-like way of “putting” a case to the reader, as if to a juryman. 
In his story of the “Woman in White,” every important character is a 
witness testifying upon direct examination, and the Count Fosco of the 
story is one of the best drawn characters in any novel of the day. The 
following is taken from the story of “ Man and Wife,” now publishing in 
Harper's Weekly, and is a model of his style, as well as one of the 
most terse and straightforward bits of introduction to be found in any 
novel: i 

Qn a summer’s morning, between thirty and forty years ago, two girls 
were bitterly in the cabin of an East Indian passenger ship, bound 
ou! from Gravesend to Bombay. 

They were both of the same ighteen. They had both, from 
childhood upward, been close and dear friends at the same school. They 
were now parting for the first time—and parting, it might be, for life. 

e name of one was Blanche. The name of the other was Anne. 

Both were the children of poor parents; both had been pupil-teachers 
at the school ; and both were destined to earn their own bread. Personally 
speaking and socially speaking, these were the only points of resemblance 
between them. 

Blanche was passibly attractive and passibly intelligent, and no more. 
Anne was rurely beautiful and rarely endowed. Blanche’s parents were 
worthy people, whose first. consideration was to secure, at any sacrifice, 
the future well-being of their child. Anne’s parents were heartless 
and depraved. Their one idea, in connection with their daughter, 
was to speculate on her beauty, and to turn her abilities to profitable 
account. 

The girls were starting in life under widely different conditions. 
Blanche was going to India to be governess in the household of a Judge, 
under care of the gudges wife. Anne was to wait at home until the 
first opportunity offered of sending her cheaply to Milan. There, rape 

, she was to be perfected in the actress’s and the singer's art; an 
then to return to England, and make the fortune of her family on the 


ic stage. 
vouch were the peewee of the two, as they sat together in the cabin of 
the Indiaman, locked fast in each other’s arms and crying bitterly. The 
whispered farewell talk exchanged between them—exaggerated and 
eon Sr as girls’ talk is apt to be—came honestly, in each case, straight 
from the heart. 

“Blanche! you may be married in India. Make your husband bring 
you back to England. 

Ms eS you may take a dislike to the stage. Come out to India if 

‘ou do.” 

“Tn England or out of England, married or not married, we will meet, 
darling—if it’s years hence—with all the old love between us;. friends 
who help each other, sisters who trust each other, for life! Vow it, 
Blanche i 

“T vow it, Anne!” 

“With all your heart and soul!” 

“ With all my heart and soul!” 

The sails were spread to the wind; and the ship began to move in the 
water. It was n to appeal to the captain’s authority before the 
girls could be parted. The captain interfered gently and firmly. “Come, 
my dear,” he said, putting his arm round Anne; “ you won’t. mind me? 
I have got a daughter of my own.” Anne’s head fell on the sailor's 
shoulder. He put her, with his own hands, into the shore-boat alongside. 
In five minutes more the ship had gathered way; the boat was at the 
landing-stage—and the girls had seen the last of each other for many a 
long year to come. 

This was in the summer of eighteen hundred and thirty-one. 

His first novel “ Antonina” met with a fair success, but “ After Dark” 
and the “ Woman in White” have made his fame world-wide. 

Mr. Collins is allied to the family. of Charles Dickens, and like the 
versatile “Boz,” is an amateur actor of no mean pretensions. Both gen- 
tlemen assisted in a performance of the “ Frozen Deep,” a play composed 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Lady Byron Vindicated. A History of the Byron Con- 
doves , from its beginning in 1816 te the gotient tans. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


The war of words which Mrs. Stowe’s “ True Story” 
has called in being is an evidence of the evil conse- 
quences of her indiscretion. If she really expected to 
accomplish good by her intermeddling, she must now 
realize, even though she does not read unfavorable criti- 
cisms, the lamentable error of judgment for which she is 
responsible. That many men of genius have been very 
loose in their morals is but too well known, yet we fail to 
perceive how any sane person could expect to benefit 
mankind, by intruding upon society beastly details of 
nameless crimes, which even the alleged transgressors 
had the decency to conceal. Does the lady imagine that 
she has rendered a repetition of the horrid sin, which she 
has brought so prominently before the public, less likely 
by a labored attempt to prove its possibility ? 

If this scandal had been published about any living 
person, far less ingenuity or labor would earn for the 
volunteer detective a very unenviable title and the just 
execration of an outraged humanity.. In this case the 
unruly member of a gossiping woman attacks a reputa- 
tion which has long since claimed sanctuary in the silent 
tomb. 

We heartily deplore the abasement of so many earnest 
minds to the elucidation of facts which the general pub- 
lic have no manner of right to know. To Mrs. Stowe 
we commend the following extract from a familiar 
source; in our opinion it has a peculiar application to 
her case in view of the manner in which she has of late 
employed her time and talents: 

“The Interpreter takes them apart again, and has 
them first into a room where was a man that could look 
no way but downwards, with a muck-rake in his hand. 
There stood, also, one over his head, with a celestial 
crown in his hand, and proffered him that crown for his 
muck-rake ; but the man did neither look up nor regard, 
but raked to himself the straws, the small sticks, and 
dust of the floor. * * * * * ‘and his muck-rake 
doth show his carnal mind’ * * * * * Then said 
Christiana, ‘ O deliver me from this muck-rake.’ ” 

If this book is a sample of what Mrs. Stowe deems 
worthy of her notice in high life, it is to be regretted 
by her friends that she did not content her ambition 
with “life among the lowly.” 

The Desert World. From the French of Arthur Mangin. Edited and 


enlarged by the Translator of ‘‘ The Bird, by Michelet.’"’ With 160 Illustrations by 
W. Freeman, Foulquier, and Yan Dargent. T. Nelson & Sons, New York. 


The Mysteries of the Ocean. (The same.) 
These two superb volumes form a most valuable contribution to the 
standard literature of the day. The author includes in his definition of 
the word desert “not only the sandy seas of Africa and Asia, the icy 
wastes of the Poles, and the inaccessible crests of the great mountain 
chains, but all the regions where man has not planted his regular com- 
munities or permanent abodes; where earth has never been appropriated, 
tilled and subjected to cultivation; where Nature has maintajned her 
inviolability against the encroachments of human industry.” This very 
liberal rendering enables the author to draw from very abundant 
resources, and to reduce within the compass of a fair sized volume, an 
amount and variety of information seldom to be met with in such con- 
venient shape. 
The companion volume “ Mysteries of The Ocean,” is to the aqueous 
portions of the globe what “‘ The Desert World” is to the land. 
Both works are very liberally embellished with wood-cut illustrations 
of a high order, and the paper, binding, typography and presswork are 
worthy of the highest praise. These two volumes are noble specimens of 
bookmaking, and the publishers are to be congratulated for the success 
which they have achieved in their department. 


The Changed Cross, Margaret Brown, and Coming. Three Illustrated 
Poems. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. 


This is a charming little 4to of fifty pages, lovingly enriched with illus- 
trations, purple border, sumptuous margins, and extra titles, as though the 
publishers were fully impressed with the value of the gems, and were 
determined to give them an appropriate setting. The simple beauty of 
the poems appeal very strongly to the religious mind, and every one who 
has learned to love and appreciate them in their plainer dress will be 
rejoiced to recognize them arrayed in the robes of honor which they so 
richly merit. Mr. Rutter has displayed great taste in the binding, and the 
design for the cover is not only extremely graceful but entirely unique. 
The presswork, we perceive by the imprint, was executed by THE 
ALDINE PREss, and is by no means a bad specimen of their standard of 
work. 

The Overland Monthly still maintains that clearness and sprightly 
character which has earned for it the first position among American 
Magazines. Whether the clear bracing air of the Rocky Mountains is 
beneficial to the mind as well as the body, or whether the freshness of a 
new country influences thought, certain it is that The Overland bears 
about it a vigor and originality which we would heartily recommend to 
the emulation of many of the wise men of the east. 





LADIES’ AND. CHILDREN'S 
Outfitting Department. 


INFANT’S WARDROBE “B” FOR $100.00. 





2 Flannel Bands, ...... ...........- @ $0.62%............ $1.25 
2 Barrow Coate,..............0..06 ee Sy ee ern 4.00 
S:Pidnmel GRAB, 5.000 cscsccesss WD BI bck seks ccdy 6.00 
Se er eae ae a ieee ree a 5.25 
8 Ng ree aR ere BR Sib its dens 6.75 
© TA I i ion ois 5 ktns oo Fein He TEE: nae Week bank 7.50 
6 Night Dresses,.. ........ sbeesved > SEED. Wace tatecras 15.00 
BORN Pr PTT ots free ee ee @ Ge Aas. 18.00 
SB: Day: DICMHOR, .6..sccccvcesees obs @ BOD ove cscs ose 10.00 
DOW iy Gib. Co ebndeeWe tae 60k) iven dessa R Oa ve sede akg eye 10.00 
pS RET Ty er en Corre Te err Pre eT ee 6.50 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks,.............. MBB ch avee ines 3.75 
1 Bmb'd Merino Shawl]... 2... cic ccc ec tcccccccsoccccce 6.00 

$100.00 


6 Muslin Chemises,.................4. rer $15.00 
6 Linen we  Beweles de teesdaseses @ 5.00.......... . 30.00 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawere,............. > BOD... cescccvens 12.00 
6 “ Linen ye ies peeeeeneaa MME. os bcivncet 18.00 
83 Plain Cotton Skirts,... ............ DD Baer se ctsge snes 7.50 
3 Tucked ‘“ Tie ee vaed CANSEEES ee 10.50 
3 Muslin Night Dresses,..... eer 7? eee 15.00 
8 T’ck'd Camb’c Pe pix. eabbreedens OE Gee sissrejcows 18.00 
3 Embr’d * “  t'ckd y’ks..... BD WORD, ciscccsscss 30.00 
ees ae @ GOD. .6. cococe 12.00 
ye he Tee ere a! eee ere 8.00 
2 Dressing Sacques,........ .. s...66- @ 4.00............ 8.00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre,....... ........-00seeeeee0+s 16.00 

$200.00 


The whole or any single article of either of the above Out- 
fits may be had upon application, or will be sent C. O. D. by 
Express. Every article is made in the best manner, and from 


the best materials. 





Robes de Chambre, Breakfast Robes, Underciothing of 
every Description, Crinolines, Corsets, Children’s 
Dresses, Hats, Caps, &c., &c., always on 
hand; Walking and Traveling Suits 
made up, in stock and to 
order, in Blacks 
and Colors. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
4 Broadway & Grand St. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


CLoruine, Suirts & Furnisuine Goons, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER, 
BROADWAY, BROADWAY, 


Cor, Grand St, Cor, Warren St, 








New York. 





PRANG’S CHROMOS ON SALE. 


““Sunset on the Coast,” 
“‘Launching the Life Boat,” 


Ete., Htc. 


KE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, 


Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, NEW YORK, 


Have the finest assortment in the world of 
Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, 
Photographic Albums. 





THE ALDINE PRESS 
Printing and Stationery 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


SUTTON, BOWNE & CoO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
No. 23 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


(Near William,) 
a 
—_—+e PRINTING.3e—— 
Sy 
This office possesses ample facilities for the prompt execution of all 


classes of Book AND Jos Printina, Plain and in Colors, from the 
smallest card vo the largest illustrated folio volume. 


~~ 
——+@STATIONERY.3¢—— 
Z 
FIRST CLASS BLANK BOOKS 
IN STOCK AND MADE TO ORDER. 


SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 














P, LORILLARD & CO. 


Nos. 16, 18, AND 20 CuamsBers Street, New York. 
(ESTABLISHED 1760.) 


Tobacco and Snuff Manufacturers. 





The largest and oldest House in the Tobacco Trade of the country continue to sell all their 
famous Brands at prices indicating the lowest market quotations. A circular of prices mailed 
upon application. 


I, Oe, 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to furnish all classes with 
constant employment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Pereons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. ‘That all who see this notice may send their ad- 
dress, and test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. Full a valuable 
sample, which will do to commence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by mail. 
Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., AvausTa, 
Marne. 








Preferred by the Erie Railroad. 


“OUR OWN COPYING INE,” 
Prepared by SUTTON, BOWNE & CO. 








by Mr. Dickens, and enacted at the Tavistock House. 


23 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


28 Liiberty Street, N.Y. 
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WORLD 
Mutual Life Jusurauce Company, 


160 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 





Liberal Policy as to residence or travel. Dividends 
increase annually with age of Policy. Losses 
paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

Thirty days’ grace allowed in pay- 
ment of renewal premiums. 


GEORGE L. WILLARD, Pres’t. WM. 8, TISDALE, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. V. GAHAGAN, Sec’y, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Isaac H. FrorutneHam. 
Samvuz. WILLETs. 
GroreE L. WILLARD. 
Wu1ra 8. TispaLe. 
Hon. Wituiam Keir. 
Ezra P. PRENTICE. 
Wru14M P. PRENTICE. 
Henry E. PIERREPONT. 
Tuomas T. BUCKLEY. 
PETER C. CORNELL. 
James H. PRENTICE. 


LowEL. HOLBROOK. 
Witiram C. Fow.er. 
Joun J. Van NostTRanp. 
Groree F. Taomasr. 
Georer L. NicHoLs. 
Outver 8. CARTER. 
Errineuam TOWNSEND. 
JosEru A. SPRAGUE. 
James S. Norzs. 

H. MESSENGER. 

Joun T. B. MAXWELL. 
JostaH. B Bossom. 


GitBErt L. BreckmMan. 
Henry A. Swirt. 

Joun Hatery. 

Joun W. FROTHINGHAM. 
Witiam C, SHELDON. 
Rurvus R. GRavEs. 
James H. FRoTHinesan. 
F. R. Fow.er. 

James B. Biossom. 
BENJAMIN Hicks. 
Josuvua KIRKE. 





PIONEER ACCIDENT COMPANY 
AM ERICA. 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1,250,000. 
INSURES ACAINST ACCIDENTS. 


General Accident Policies, for the month or year, written by Agents, at rates within 
the reach ofall. Has PAID OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS in benefits to Policy- 
holders. 


GRANTS LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


On exceedingly Favorable Terms. Ample Security, Low Cash Rates, Definite Contracts, 
‘ . Policies Nom Forte itable. , : 





Cash Assets, over = 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 
President. Secretary. 

GEO. B. LESTER, CHAS. E. WILSON, 
Actuary. Ass’t Secretary. 


New York Office: 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton Street. 


R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


CRAFTSMEN’S 


Life Assurance Company, 


(Park Bank Building,) 
Nos. 214 & 216 Broadway, N. Y. 


FPUOREBIAY MUTUAL !E!: 





Premiums All Cash. All profits divided among the assured. Every form of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies. All Non-Forfeiting. 


No unnecessary Restrictions 


Residence, 
Travel, or 
Occupation! 





EDWARD A. LAMBERT, Pres'’t. 


HENRY BELDEN, Sec’y. 
E. A. STANSBURY, Supt. of Agencies. 





ASBURY 
Life Insurance Company, 


Office: BROADWAY, Cor. (ith st., 
NEW YORK. 


iin 5. + +. $150,000. 


Assete, - - - - - 225,000. 
LEMUEL BANGS, GEO. ELLIOTT, 
President. Vice-Pres’t and Seoretary. 


EMORY M’CLINTOCK, Actuary. 


The Asbury Comneny commenced business in April wat. m 

edented success, and have already issued over-1,300 policies, 

ALL POLICIES Son WORvaRPA Nie ciate good for a certain amount for the 

ne anes OF Suneanene--an SEtRE vantage offered by no other Company 
e 


DIVIDENDS ON THE “‘ PARTNERSHIP PLAN,” introduced by this Company. 

Opinion as Bee, WEAN, BARKES, Su a ims apron ot wen York apial hep 
Fates bap yg making yam 4 the ca or ne 

Value) which each partner has in the Dompeeys is forego to much ard Res ms 

ie probably hits upon the principle which 

pee mre ny 3 


assets of a vautual Cor Company in winding-up its Sanicn throught Re. 


with almost unprec- 
- $3,000,000, 


A few good solicitors wanted. 








Iuformation for the People. 


LIVE ARTICLES FOR 1870. 


AN earnest realization of the necessity existing for the 
establishment of a medium which shall advocate conserva- 
tive principles of Life Insurance, and address itself especially 
to the classes from whom the Companies derive their most 
liberal support, led the conductors of THE ALDINE PREss, 
last January, to incorporate this department as a leading fea- 
ture of the paper. The favor with which the enterprise has 
been welcomed by respectable Life Underwriters, and the pub- 
lic generally, has encouraged them to renewed exertions for 
the coming year. 

While they regret the necessity of occasionally turning up 
to the light of day the schemes and expedients resorted to by 
men “who make haste to be rich,” their sense of duty to the 
public, their clients, will not permit them to remain silent: 
not even from fear of damaging a good cause by exposing the 
abuses which, barnacle-like, fasten upon the beneficent insti- 
tution of Life Insurance, as they do upon everything else, and 
from whose encroachments even the Church itself is not 
exempt. . 

We have in contemplation a series of subjects for considera- 
tion from time to time in the “Insurance Department,” of 
THE ALDINE Press, touching the following among other 
important topics : 


Wao SHoutp Insure ?—How mucu To INsuRE? 
SELECTION oF PLAN.— 
Mutual versus Stock—Advantages and Abuses of the Mutual System 
—Arguments of the Stock Companies—Mixed Companies. 
SELECTION OF CoMPANY.— 
Old versus New—The Note or Credit System—All Cash Companies— 
Peculiar Individual Features. 
RELATION OF AGENTS TO CoMPANY—ON PAYMENT OF LOSSES, 
CoMMISSIONS, SALARIES AND PERQUISITES. 
DIVIDENDS PROMISED AND DIVIDENDs Par. 
SURRENDER VALUES AND NON-FORFEITING POLiIctEs. 
RATIO OF DIVIDENDS TO PREMIUM RECEIPTS. 


Tue Pouicy, THE CONTRACT, vead and understand. | 


These subjects will be considered from the standpoint of 
practical business and sound commercial principles; giving 
the views and experiences of a business man, accustomed to 
scrutiny of schemes of every sort, and also accustomed, while 
anxious for a good investment, to weigh well the chances of 
failure and loss. 

When an agent talks of Life Insurance as an investment, 
there is apt to be a serious misunderstanding, not to say 
willful misrepresentation. An investment it certainly is, but 


in many cases not so lucrative as the “ Applicant” is led to, 


believe. Advocated as an advantageous plan for putting out 
money at interest, to realize a profit, independent of consider- 
ations of insurance, we think the system is perverted and the 
arguments and promises of the agent (or Company) fallacious 
and discreditable. Yet even the most respectable of the Com- 
panies have pandered to this craving for returns out of all 
proportion to amounts invested,—a morbid anxiety to throw 
the smallest kind of a sprat to catch the largest possible salmon. 
Pay an insignificant sum periodically, and, in case of death, 
the seed sown in the rich soil of Life Insurance will bring 
forth fruit an hundred-fold. This is true, and is the result of 
a legitimate application of the system in its proper sphere. 
Ah! but I don’t intend to die. I want the use of my money 
while I live! Very well, says the accommodating agent, 
take an endowment policy, provide for your old age—i?’s a 
good investment—our Company pays 50 per cent. dividends, 
and capitalists are taking the policies, because they pay better 
than anything else, &c., &c. Here, we are afraid, an unhealthy 
competition in promises begins. ‘“ New features” and “more 
liberal concessions” are paraded, which seem to us to cut off 
many of the original sources of profit, while big dividends are 
still made a main inducement, and the past, when all these 
sources of profit were reserved to the Company, is cited as 
proof of the ability to do even more in the future. The Chat- 
ham Street Jew can afford to give a great deal more than he 
receives, because “ you zee I does zuch a peeg peezness.” 

It’s all accomplished by compound interest, argues the 
knowing one, and the bewildered listener to his verbosity 
admits that this clearly explains the paradox, and goes it 


blind. When his dividend (on the “Contribution ” plan) is. 


declared, not being satisfied with his gains, he pitches into 
the agent—perhaps questions the Company—and now learns 
a number of little facts, which, had the agent deemed them of 
sufficient consequence to mention at the time the “invest- 
ment” was made, might have considerably altered its aspects 
and influenced a different decision. 

From these very common misrepresentations and conceal- 
ment of facts, it is but a step to worse; from sophistry it is an 
easy transition to downright lying. And then we have— 
“ Registered Policies, GUARANTEED by the great State of New 
York!” These systematic deceptions are wrong, all wrong, 
and damage the true interests of Life Insurance, more than all 
the profits on the lapsed policies of the duped will offset. 

It must not be inferred from these exceptions to abuses, but 
too common in the business, that we doubt the expediency of 
Life Insurance. We believe it to be as important a duty as 
Insurance against fire—yes, of even more general importance 
to the community—every one has a life to lose be he house- 
holder or not. But we believe that the legitimate arguments 
in favor of Life Insurance are too often kept back to give 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


18S Broaaway, New Work. 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-Pres't & Actuary. 
WILLIAM HAXTUN, Secretary. CYRUS MUNN, Assistant Secretary. 


Cash Assets, over - = $2,000,000 
Cash Income, over - = $1,000,000 


Cash Dividends annually, from date of Policies. Policies kept in 
force by Non-Forfeitable Dividends. 

The WASHINGTON holds aver $137 for each $100 of Liabilities, having 
the largest excess of Cash Surplus of any permanently established Life Insurance 
Company in America, thereby giving the utmost possible security to the Policy-holder. 








NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON. 


ORGANIZED IN 1843. 


The Oldest Mutual Life Insurance Company in the United States. 


$8,000,000. 


Every Description of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


B. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


| Cash Assets, - 


J. M. GIBBENS, 


Secretary. 
Ss. S. STEVENS, Agent, 
110 Broadway, New York. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated in i851. 


CASH ASSETS, - - $3,000,000. 


No Company Offers Greater Advantages. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Its Assets belong only to Policy-Holders. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
AIL Policies NWNons=Forfeitabie, 


BY LAW OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


N. B.—To illustrate this wise provision: FrepRick WE!s, of 126th Street, New 
York, was insured by the MassacuusETts MuTuAt LIFE INSURANCE Company, under 
Policy No. 12,085, for $3,000, in December, 1865, giving = a note. The Renewal 
of December, 1866, was paid in same manner. aid noth oo eo Ee He died 
in July. 1868. In October proofs of death were file with the Company. Ninety days 
thereafter the Policy was paid to the widow at the New York Office. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


SMITH & FOSTER, General Agents, 
No. 243 Broadway. 


HOMEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 








OFFICE, No. 231 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, ACCORDING TO MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON ACCOUNT OF EMPLOYMENT OR TRAVELING. 
KATES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY, STATE OR NATIONAL. 

CAPITAL, PREMIUMS AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH, 
WOMEN INSURED AT THE SAME RATES AS BEN, 


Agents and Canwvassers Wanted. 
D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. JAMES CUSHING, Jr., Vice-President. 











ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary, 
A HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass’t Sec’y. STEWARE L. WOODFORD, Counsel 
E. M. KELLOGG, M. D., and J. W. MITCHELL, Medical Examiners. 
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THE MUTUAL 

saab INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

Nos. 144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
$34,000,000. 


Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United States Stocks. 


Cash Assets, Re 








Issues every: approved description of Life and Endowment Policies on 
selected lives at MODERATE RATES, returning all surplus 
annually to the Policy-holders, to be used either in pay- 

ment of premiums, or to purchase additional 

insurance at the option of the assured. 





OFFICERS: 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Sec’y. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 

LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass’t Actuary. 





GUARDIAN 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
No. 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


—_— e+ 


ASSETS, $2,000,000. 
All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE 
BY THEIR TERMS. 


Liberal Modes for the Payment of Premiums. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The Entire Profits of the Company will be divided equitably among the Insured. 





W. H. PECKHAM, President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 
L. McADAM, Secretary. 








ADVANTAGES. 

ist. Its rates are the Zowest of any Mutual Company in America 
ad. All its Policies are non-forfeitable. 

It does not limit travel as other Companies do. 

It allows thirty days grace in payment of Premium. 

It loans the surrender value of its Policies. 

It declares Dividends annually. 

It guarantees a cash surrender value to all Policies, 
Its Dividends are non-forfeiting. 


DIRECTORS. 








ease, Pree't. JAMES pemmets, SamvEt BoRROWE, 
Le Y, i. F. Va, FRANCIS ROBINSON, 
. A. NEWELL, Joun W. ScHANCE, Brengamin 8. Watcort, 
M. ALEXANDER, ppm E. Morsz, ‘In., A. G. Aenew, 
Jams M. Harsrzp, SamvuzEL CoieaTE, BLakELy WIs0n. 
THE 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS? 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 200 BROADWAY. 


$100,000 deposited with th with the Insurance Depart- 
ment at it at Albany. 


The Farmers and Mechanics Life j Life Insurance Company will gran 
Insurance on Lives, in sums of from $250 to $10,000, on either of th che 


Org! Lite r ® PA pre Broducina 4) an. 
“Bigtaren?s Er sPasamenp pian. a il 
OFFICERS: : 
~ ly ooh PE Z£D WARD MARTINDALE. 


Secretary, WILLIAM HENNE ON. 
Consulling A CIUS McADAM. 





= 'e WOODFORD. 
ical Examiner, J. W. HENRY. 
Examiner. RODMAN RARTLETT, | 
‘DIRKCTORS: 
. Richmond, Wm. Adame, Jr., Hon. Josiah T. Miller, 
H, Martindale H..0. Armour, d. in Brown, ‘Titus Mead, 
ver, Ierael D. Condit Jevouh Decker, Theo. F. Hi 


tuger. . Remington, oles, *g. L. Woodford, 
De rtitte, royey ok Edward McMurdy, Wa, oe 
Edward Martindale, Robert Meo : ry one edd 
J. D. Badgley, Lioyd Gran. 





place to the false and alluring glitter of a claimed 
but not yet possessed. 

When overwhelmed with the loquacity of irresponsible soli- 
citors, and specious inducements of ambitious Companies, it is 
well to consider seriously what is not promised. A glancé at 
many of the Companies “ Hints to Canvassers” and “ Instruc- 
tions to Agents” would astonish the uninitiated at the cool 
deliberation with which the power and importance of gad is 
impressed upon the solicitor. The minute directions of a 
quasi-clergyman of New Jersey, who publishes a book on this 
subject, demonstrates a perfection of craft and mastery of wiles 
and arts, which, if used in his proper vocation, would people 
Heaven with many souls too thoughtless or too stupid to get 
there of their own accord. Amid all this maze of oratory and 
literary lore, of promises and reservations, THE ALDINE PREss 
will endeavor to guide its readers to a clear and proper appre- 
ciation of the real benefits to be derived from Life Insurance, 
the noblest offspring of our modern civilization. 


bee 
“ American POPULAR Life Ins. Co. 
419 & 491 Broadway, N. Y., 
Authorized Capital, Half a Million ($500,000.) 
$100,000 Paid up and Deposited, 
Only what is needed will be used.”’ 

We would like to enquire what proportion of the profits of 
this institution are set aside for the stock-holders? Do they 
receive “legal interest” on five dollars for every one dollar 
actually invested? If so, we think the company does well in 
advertising for long-lived persons to insure with them—he 
would have to be very long-lived who would get those “ divi- 
dends greater than any mutual or mixed company can pay.” 
To speak our mind, we think the longer he lived the less he 
would get and the more convinced would he be that “ divi- 
dends” or “returns” voluntarily made by “ Pure Stock Com- 
panies” are a farce ; a will o’ the wisp to get people to furnish 
funds to pay large dividends—to stock-holders. 

A paragraph selected from and credited to The Spectator 
was inserted in our November number. Through the over- 
sight of the editor in charge, the omission of the final sentence, 
qualifying its predecessor, while allowing the compositor to 
“make it fit” changed the significance entirely, and rendered 
the quotation severely personal. Our position with Mr. Morgan 
and his Company is such as to render the blunder peculiarly 
disagreeable to us, and we are too generally endorsed to need 
any such bolstering. Having commenced the fight, strong in 
the justice of our cause, we shall stand to our guns and call 
for no reinforcements. We are sorry that a spectator should 
be hurt in our quarrel, and cheerfully make all the reparation 
in our power. For ourselves we “propose to fight it out on 
this line.” 





Is it equitable to solicit support from American mechanics, 
while taking patronage to a foreign country to escape paying 
that very excess of remuneration which enables our intelligent 
workingmen to avail themselves of the blessings of Life Insur- 
ance? An American Company which proposes to make money 
at home and spend it abroad, should at least hide its shame by 
the omission of the imprint of the foreign rival of its patrons. 





THE Insurance papers appear to make common cause 
against the “ Republic” Company of Chicago; and, in fact, 
most of the companies treat it like a cuckoo’s egg laid in their 
nest. First and last the attacks and rejoinders published in 
the controversy have been very spicy reading, and the 
“ Republic” certainly has, in its replies, shown itself tradition- 
ally ungrateful for the somewhat numerous notices of which 
it has been made the subject. 





NEEDLESS LITERATURE.— What a blessed relief it is not to 
be obliged to write (and read) labored arguments in favor of 
Fire Insurance! And how odd editorials of that ilk would 
look! While Life Insurance is as yet, comparatively speaking, 
experimental, and its value still in process of demonstration, 
we have all learned by the light of frequent fires the necessity 
of protecting our property; and Fire Insurance has become so 
thoroughly part and parcel of our modern social system that 
the man who does not insure stands self-convicted as behind 
the age, and as neglecting one of the strongest’ moral obli- 
gations which society has laid upon him. When popular edu- 
cation shall convince everybody that their lives are as well 
worth insuring as their property (and more in need of it), 
there will be a fearful decimation among that noble army of 
martyrs now known as Solicitors, and a delightful diminu- 
tion of that hortatory, homiletic style of literature which meets 
one with its memento mori in every paper and at every turn. 
And so we say, how good a thing it is to be spared such 
inflictions in behalf of Fire Insurance! 


SquaRE AND SounD.—Among the colossal moneyed cor- 
porations which hail from that city of capitalists, Hartford, 
one of the foremost in rank, both as regards the extent of its 
business operations and general popularity is The Charter Oak 
Life Insurance Company. The enterprise, liberality and honor 
displayed by its management merit the highest commend- 
ation; and, in these respects, it might well be accepted as a 
pattern by some of its neighbors. 

It is an old saying that corporations have no souls; The 
Charter Oak we think will be voted an exception by many, 
very many,, ewho have by sad experience learned the value of 
a friend in need. We cordially commend this company to the 
discriminating notice of our readers. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY, 


Assets, over - : = $11,000,000 
It is a PUREL .——, UAL Company : so that the eee SURPLUS HARN- 
Ives over the actual cost of insurance is returned to 
$. 57 RAs 465, eee orgap'7ed in 1845. perience peo 
of n uarter of a cent a teed from all 
EXPE! i T in the meth of conducting its business. 
8. STABILITY AND PERPETUITY is shown by the accumulation of a capital 
of c— by dehy A MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, after paying all ronal gam and 
$47 vieole to its members. It has ‘now an income o OUR 
OLLI F DOLLARS, and the interest on its investments produces. revenne 
nearly sufficient to pay accruing losses. 
4. ECONOMY IN ITS MANAGEMENT. The ratio of its ae to its receipts 
has been for several years less than any other New York Company 
5. NON-FORFEITURE OF POLICIES. It ontetnatep the © system of Non-For- 
— of Policies, and to it the public are indebted for a feature so favorable to the 


6. DIVIDENDS. Its dividends are declared eae are available IMME- 
DIA TELY AS CASH IN PAYMENT OF “PR 
7. ITS DIVIDEND SYSTEM is the “Contribution - oe ” - which. each member 
is cha) the exact cost of hie insurance, receives back a paymente. 
These dividends can remain with the Company, participating in its earnings, and be 
used at any subsequent period in the payment of Deusen. 


&. LIBERALITY IN SETTLEMENT OF LOSSES. apne has shown that 
cases arise where Policies, although eqguizadly claims, are not legally so. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WM. H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t & Act’y. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


Cornz.ivus R. Soqems, M.D. 
Gnonel WiLkne, BL | Medicat Examiners. 


CuarLes Wricat, M. "Be Assistant Medical Hxeaminer. 











AMERICAN TONTINE 


Life and Savings Insurance Company, 
Offive: 149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


5 0 i 
PECULIAR FEATURES. 


ALL PoLicizs Nox- FORFEITABLE BY THEIR TERMS, 

THIRTY DAYs’ GRACE in the payment of renewal Premiums given in the Policies. 

Premiums lower than the average, and 5 a same as never ust been jointly — 
by several Standard Companies, viz.: the ‘‘ Mutual,”’ “* le,”* ** Washington,’ 

tans ow Pouictes made after two Annual Premiums have been pal 

IVIDENDS on the contribution plan, by which each oo" holder receives a share 

of t the yo in the same proportion he has contributed to it. 

Nove. Forms or INsuRANCE. 

A FTontine Department, 
The only one in the United States. 


TonTINEs provide for Old Age just as Life Insurance does for early death. They are 
much patronized in Europe, where about Fifty Millions of dollars are invested in 


them 
The depositors form a family, so to speak, the survivors of which share, in equitable 
proportions, the inheritance derived from che accumulated deposits of those that die. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, Pres’t. t. ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President, 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. D, PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Act’y. 





DIRECTORS: 
WM. H, LUDLOW, J. O. SEYMO M. C. MORGAN 
M. STRATTON, EDWARD HAIGHT, 


CE S.BROWN, SAMUEL L. MIT L, CHARLES J. SHEPARD, 
JONATHAN THORNE, WILSON STRATTON, DWIGHT TOWNSEND, 
JOHN N. WHITING, JOSEPH M. COO. PHILIP W. ENGS 
ROBERT SCHELL, R. LENOX KENNEDY, ELIJAH T. BROWN, 
J.P. GIRAUD FOSTER, JOHN CASWELL, ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 


JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. FOSTER & THOMAS, Solicitors. 
CHARLES MoMILLAN, M. D., Medical Hxaminer. 





THE 
CHARTER OAE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 


New York Office: 183 Broadway. 
N.S. PALMER, Gen’l Agent. 


Assets, Income, 
$6,000,000. $3,500,000. 
DIVIDENDS CLAIMS 
Paid to Insured, Paid on Policies, 
$1,900,000. $2,000,000. 





The only Company that guarantees ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, and the 
first in the U. 8. to pay Dividends on and after the first renewal. 
The Books and Circulars issued by the Company, will 
be furnished to any person applying for them. 

JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 


Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
Ss. H. WHITH, Secretary and Treasurer. 





SAFETY AND SECURITY. LIBERALITY IN TERMS. 
PROMPTNESS IN THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES. 


PHCNIxX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan. 1,1869, - $3.664,000. 
Has over $159 for every $100 of Liabilities. 


Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment Policies on 
ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 


Nearly all RESTRICTIONS on BUSINESS and er VEL REMOVED. 

















Dividends > ge uniformly been fifty per cent. on ‘the full amount ot 
Premium 
Dividente ai may be applied to increase the Insurance, or to reduce the 


premium as the applicant may elect. 
J. F. BURNS, Sec’y. E. FESSENDEN, Pres’. 
Branch Office: 153 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JOHN E. De WITT, Resident Director. 





CHARLES E. BROWN, General Agent. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


Annual Income, (March 31st, 69), $6,173,021.00 
Assets, (March 31st, 1869), - - $9,021,077.02 
Amount Assured in 1868, - $5),891,825.00 


The rank of the “EQUITABLE” among all American Companies, 
as to New Business done since its organization, stands as follows: 


In 1860 tt was the NinvTH. In 1864 and 1865 the Srxta. 
In 1861 the Ereuta. In 1866 the Fourrs. 
In 1862 and 1868 the SEVENTH. In 1867, the Turrp, 

In 1868, the Szconp. 


The ratio of the EQUITABLE’S total outgo for Deaths and Expenses, 
to Cash Premium received for the last five years, is less than that of any 
other Company for the same period. 


OFFICERS: 
WM. C. ALEXANDER, President. HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. GEO. W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW VORK. 
Offices: 26 NASSAU ST., cor. Cedar, 


PRESIDENT: 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES B. COLGATE, 
of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 










CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
Vice-PRESIDENT: (Late Secretary of State.) 
M. B. WYNKOOP. JUSTUS LAWRENCE, 


President. 


SECRETARY: JOSEPH T. SANGER, 
J. P. ROGERS. Merchant, 45 Liberty Street. 
Rev. HENRY C. FISH, D. D., 
AoruaRrY: Newark, New Jersey. 
R. C. FROST. RICHARD W. BOGART, 


_ of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers. 
MeEpicat Examiner: 4 ; 

. LUTHER W. FROST, 
E. D. WHEELER, M. D. 


New York, 


Branch Offices, in successful operation, in all the principal States from Maine to 
California. TWENTY THOUS. POLICIES ISSUED. 


Income, - $4,000,000.00. 


Profits of the es hg Anuually Divided. One-third of the Premium may remain 
unpaid as a Loan, O NOTES hg Policies Non-Forfeitable. Security 
Perfect. Thirty days’ grace allowed in ns pe of premiums. Insured have the 
widest liberty to travel in any part of the World without extra charge. 

$100,000 deposited with the State Superinteudent of Insurance, at Albany, in com- 
pliance with the State Law. LIBERALITY UNSURPASSED. 





EMPIRE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, No. 139 BROADWAY. 


OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
President. Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, LEMUEL H. WATERS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 
T. K. MARCY, M. D., EVERETT CLAPP, 
Medical Examiner. Sup’t of Agencies. 


DIRECTORS: 

he TARP Ee, ORRIN Moss's caeb ce cn cdganes: coessuccsccccccccces .. President. 
Vice-President. 

AMU poy | a Se ee 5 East 20th Street. New York. 
RA go ee poe & Hallenbeck, 118 Fulton Street. 
R. POILLON...... C..& R. Poillon, — ders, 224 South Street. New York. 
W.E. rake Bros., Bankers, 16 Broad Street. 
HENRY R. MORGAN........ New York & Charleston 8. 8. Co., 26 Broadway. 
Bi: Wis WRN vce b042'00 cS ebnoecwend Continental Life Insurance Co., New York. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 


be bog Life Policies absolutely non-forfeitable from payment of first annual 
premium. 

Special Insurances non-forfeitable after two annual ents. 

‘All policies bsolutely testable after two qaawal premiums. 








All restrictions je travel and residence removed, and no pezmits Le pow 
No accumula of Interest on Loans or Deferred Premiums, and no in- 
crease of annual payment on any class of Policies. 
— on the Progressive Plan, and also upon the Guarantee Interest 
in. 





COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 


178 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
JOHN PIERPONT, President. 
J. B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
R. C. FROST, Secretary. 
F. A. PUTNAM, M.D., : é 
‘A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., t Medical Hxaminers. 
All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are incontestable from date of issue, and 


~ are free from restrictions on travel. 


Tt its Residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 32 
seeds ont the teoie af Corio. eg 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in the profits of the Company unless. 


otherwise specified. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed on each payment, and the Policy held good during that 
in force a full , 
air bate Ss tetenel, eronally spom OE Ey eoe Sas tore boon a full year 
DIRECTORS: 
JOHN L aeoe President Open Board Brokers. 


WALTER 

CHAS. F. DAVENPORT, ‘wood and Davenport, Bankers. 
FRANCIS EI MORSE, New Jersey. oe 

JAMES B PEARSON Wien Penaliontad the Company. 
JULIUS R. POMEROY, Chambers and Pomeroy. 





JOHN President of the Company. * 
SETH E, THOMAS American Clock Company. 


‘Turner Bros., Bankers. 


MORGAN vs. THE ALDINE. 


THE suits commenced by Mr. N. D. Moran and The 
North America Life Insurance Company against the publish- 
ers of this paper, for an alleged libel in an article on Regis- 
tered Policies, are progressing as things generally do in New 
York City Courts, where to make haste slowly seems to be the 
rule of action. Perhaps this may be an advantage in Mr. 
Morgan’s case, as it will give him ample time to reflect how 
useless it is to attempt to muzzle or intimidate the American 
Press, when the public welfare demands their interference. 

We give below the complaint in the action brought by Mr. 
Morgan personally—the other is almost a duplicate. In our 
next we shall print the answer, in which the defendants offer 
the obnoxious article entire and plead justification. 


SUPERIOR COURT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Natuan D. Moraan, agst. JAMES SuTTon, Jr., TAPPEN Bowne, and 
LINDLEY M. FRANKLIN. Summons. 


To the Defendants : 


You are hereby summoned, and required to answer the complaint in 
this action, which is herewith served upon you, and to serve a copy of 
your answer to the said complaint on the subscribers, at their offices, No. 
192 Broadway, corner of John Street, New York City, within twenty days 
after the service of this summons on you, exclusive of the day of such 
service; and if you fail to answer the said complaint within the time 
aforesaid, the plaintiff in this action will apply to the Court for the relief 
demanded in the complaint. 

Dated, New York, October 19, 1869. 


MILLER, PEET & OPDYKE, 
Plaintiff’s Attorneys, 
192 Broapway, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR COURT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


NatuHan D. Moraean, agst. JAMEs Sutton, Jr.. TAPPEN Bowne, and 
LrnDLEY M. FRANKLIN. Complaint. 

The plaintiff above named complains and alleges 

1st. That he is the President and executive officer of the North America 
Life Insurance Company, a company doing business in the City of New 
York, and as such officer is charged with the general conduct. and man- 
agement of the business of such company under the control of the Board 
of Directors. That his whole time is devoted to the business duties of his 
said office and that such duties constitute his occupation or profession. 
That as such officer he receives an annual salary. That plaintiff is a stock- 
holder in said company and is also a policy-holder in said company and 
as both, is peculiarly interested in the profits of such company. 

2d. That the defendants are partners in trade, under the firm name of 
Sutton, Bowne & Company, and are engaged in the general business of 
printers in their said firm name. That the said defendants edit, print, and 
publish a monthly paper, printed and published in the City of New York, 
called the ALDINE PREss, which paper is circulated by them extensively 
in the State of New York and in other States. 


















MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, over $6,000,000. 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY STOKES, President. C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t Secretary. 


The only Company reporting a og of Interest, 
over Expenses in 1868. 


SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. EXPENSES LESS THAN 
ANY CASH COMPANY. ~~ _ 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


Insurers Receive the Largest Bonus 
ever given. 


DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES. 


NO CLAIM UNPAID. 
ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND 
POLICIES ISSUED. 


Policies Incontestable. 


ENDOWMENT 





SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co. 
31 & 33 Pine Street, New York. 


ASSETS, - - - = = $2,000,000. 
Income, - - - - - $1,000,000. 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 











No. of 














3d. That the said defendants publish the said ALDINE PREss in part 
for circulation among subscribers and in part as an advertisement of their | 
styles of printing. That such paper is published nominally once a month, | 
but that each number is distributed by them throughout the whole period 
until the issue of the next number. | 


4th. That on the eighteenth day of October, 1869, there were published | No REsTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL. 
and circulated by the said defendants copies of the said ALDINE PRESS, | ALL Pouicres Non-ForFEITABLE after three Annual cash payments. 


purporting to be part of the issue of the said paper for the month of Octo- 

ber, 1869, and that such copies contained in an editorial article the follow- 

ing false, malicious and defamatory words concerning the plaintiff, viz: 

“ We think that it will not be difficult to prove that “Mr. Morgan’s (the 

plaintiff meaning) statement just quoted is not true (meaning that the 

plaintiff had willfully made false statements in regard to the condition and 

security of the North America Life Insurance weg eye and that the 

whole scheme is a fraud upon the public, (meaning that the plaintiff had 

attempted a fraud upon the public and especially upon the policy-holders 

of the said North America Life Insurance Company) a deliberate scheme 

to obtain their money and their patronage under false pretenses, which if 
practised upon a smaller scale, and in any other business, would be very 
—s treated as a criminal offense.” Meaning that the plaintiff was- 
engaged in a scheme to obtain money by false pretenses for himself or for 
a company in which he was pecuniarily interested; and that the plaintiff 
had been guilty of an act which constituted a criminal offense under the 
Laws of the State of New York. 

“The ingenuity in misrepresentation by which Mr. Morgan (the plain- 
tiff meaning) persistently puffs his registry system and the deceit prac- 
tised by the agents of the company in relation to it, with his approval, 
has long been a subject for just condemnation by persons of truthfulness 
and honor connected with the business of Life Saeusanes.” Meaning 
that the plaintiff has conducted himself in a dishonorable manner in exer- 
cising the duties of his said position. 

“ After all we are inclined to think that the registry system has some 
value, at least to the policy-holders in the North America, inasmuch as it 
transports a portion of their sacred fund from the control of a man (the 
plaintiff meaning) capable of such a turpitude.” Meaning that the 
plaintiff was a man of such turpitude of character that the funds of the 
said North America Life Insurance Company would not be honestly ad- 
ministered in his custody. ‘“ But when Mr. Morgan (the plaintiff mean- 
ing) claims the funds of other companies are not safe unless so placed 
beyond the reach of their officers, and ventilates his claim in a metropoli- 
tan daily, he becomes an impertinent fellow, whose baseless slander is 
only mischievous because of the position to which somebody’s folly has 
elevated him.” Meaning that the plaintiff was a slanderer and that he 
was incompetent and unfitted for his said office of President. 

5th. That the said publication was false and that each and every scan- 
dalous and libellous charge therein was false and malicious. 

6th. That such publication was intended to injure plaintiff in his repu- 
tation, and in respect to his said profession, and has a tendency so to 
injure him. 

7th. That by the said publication the plaintiff has been greatly injured 
in respect to his said profession, and that his share of profits as stock- 
holder and policy-holder in the said North America Life Insurance Com- 
pany have been and will be greatly lessened. 

8th. That only a portion of the so-called October issue of the said 
ALDINE Press has been distributed by the defendants, and that if the 
defendants are allowed to continue to circulate the whole of the said issue 
of such publication the plaintiff will be greatly damaged in respect to his 
said profession and in regard to his said share of profits. 

Wherefore the plaintiff demands mye against the said defendants 
for the sum of Fifty Thousand Dollars in the said behalf sustained, and 
prays that the said defendants and their agents may be restrained, enjoined 
and forbidden from printing, publishing, exhibiting, circulating or distribu- 
ting, and from continuing to print, publish, exhibit, circulate or distribute 
any copy or copies of the said libellous publications; and that the defend- 
ants be required to destroy all copies of the said libellous publications in 
their hands, and for such other and further relief as to the Court may 


seem proper. 
MILLER, PEET & OPDYKE, 
Plaintiff’s Attorneys. 
City and County of New York, 8s. 

Nathan D. Mo , being duly sworn, says that he is the plaintiff in the 
above entitled action, and that all the facts stated in the foregoing com- 
plaint are true of his own knowledge. . 

N. D. MORGAN. 
Sworn to before me this 
19th day of October, 1869. 
LIE BONNI, Notary Public. 

It will be seen that Mr, Morgan’s first failure was in his 
attempt to obtain an injunction to restrain the defendants from 
circulating the number of.THE ALDINE containing the 
alleged libel. His next rebufi will be in his endeavor to find 
twelve men who, with the doci,ments of the North America 


Life Insurance Company and the Laws of the State of New 


York before them, will say that ‘Hr ALDINE libelled either | 


himself or his company. 


” 











olicies rose Amount Insured | ‘01 ross Peepers 
New Policies. ited " Resclgte New Policies. s proton ee in * 
Year 1862, 211 235423 489,000 | 122,857 12,857 
“ 1863, 888 80,538 | 1,939,550 | 160,092 375235 
“1864, | 1,403 | 149,411 | 2,819,743 | 249,831 | 89,739 
“ 1865, | 2,134 | 323,827 | 4,841,280 | 425,027 | 175,191 
“ 1866, | 3,325 | 603,651 | 7,526,509 753.398 | 328,376 
“1867, | 4,094 | 880,000 | 9,070,805 | 1,286,390 | 532,992 
“1868, | 4,386 |1,055,000 |11,561,000 | 1,854,570 | 568,180 


Every description of Policy issued on the most favorable terms. 
ROBERT L. CASE, THEODORE R. WETMORE, 


President. Vice-President. 


| ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. Dr. STEPHEN WOOD, Medical 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. Dr. EDWARD MACOMB, } siemeinae. 





KNICKERBOCKER 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, OVER $5,000,000. 


GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
E. W. DERBY, M. D., Consulting Physician. 


HOME DISTRICT: 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont and Pennsylvania. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES: 
C. A. HUNTER. | H. E. EASTMAN. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS: 
B. MOELLER. | WM. J. LEEDS. 


=z. IUASSING, Manager. 


OFFICE: 161 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





WH 


MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
BOSTON. 

Offers Unequaled Advantages and Courts Investigation, 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
No. 155 BROADWAY, N. Y.: 








Haut & MANNING, 


MANAGERS. 
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Stolen Sweets. 


Waar is that which is full of holes and yet holds water? Asponge. 
Waar kind of a plant does a “duck of a man” resemble? Mandrake. 


Tue latest title for Commodore Vanderbilt is the “ Venerable Colossus 
of Roads.” 


Ir a woman were to change her sex, ot what religion would she be? 
A he-then. 


Aparna Parti says she thinks a husband’s arms the best necklace a 
woman can have. 

A man in Cincinnati advertises for a situation: “ Work not so much 
an object as good wages.” 

A BUSINESS man may get along without advertising, and so can a wagon 
without greasing—but it goes hard. 





Tue melancholy days have come when overcoats mysteriously disap- 
pear from the rack in the front hall. 


WHEN you hear a man blowing about his honesty, you may safely 
make up your mind that he hasn’t got any. 


Exper Samira one of the Mormon prophets, has buried so many wives 
that he deserves to be called Elder-bury Smith. 


An Augusta man, after advertising for his lost watch and looking for 
it all day, found it at night hanging down his back. 


THE organ-grinder has arrived at Salt Lake City, and Brigham may 
now expect to hear that prophetic air “ Up in a Balloon.” 


Marx Twatn says that the Sandwich Islands dish of plain dog “ is only 
the cherished American sausage with the mystery removed.” 


THe saying that “there is more pleasure in giving than in receiving,” 
is supposed to apply chiefly to “ kicks, medicine, and advice.” 


In a bookseller’s catalogue lately appeared the following article :— 
“ Memoirs of Charles the First—with a head capitally executed.” 


A BACHELOR seeing the words “ Families Supplied,” over the door of 
a shop, stepped in and said he would take a wife and two children. 


“Have you ever broken a horse?” inquired a horse jockey. “ No, not 
exactly,” replied Simons, “ but I have broken three or four wagons.” 


“T caN marry any girl I please,” said a young fellow, boastingly. 
“ Very true,” replied his weggieh companion, “ for you can’t please any.” 


Lirtte F Rank, who fell out of bed and didn’t like to own it, said he 
oillon because it was dark,and he couldn’t tell whether ’twas him or the 
ow. 


Two Western editors are F epansn  f the coincidence of their having 
pee ate the same joke on the same day in their respective newspapers. 
© coincidence at all; they both stole the joke. 


“ How fast they build houses now!” said H. “ They began that build- 
ing last week, and now they are putting in the lights.” “Yes,” answered 
his friend, “ and next week they will put in the livers.” 


“Can you steer the main-mast down the forcastle stairs?” said a sea- 
tain to a new hand. “ Yes, sir, I can, if you will stand below and 
it up.” Cap’n didn’t catechise that man any more. 


A man called another an extortioner for ed him, “ Why, my friend,” 
lied the man who brought the suit, “I did it to oblige you.” “To 
me, indeed—how so?” “ Why, to oblige you to pay me.” 


Two well-dressed shoemakers me 3 in the ny of some gentle- 
men, were asked their profession. ys one of them, “I practice the 
we art,” “and I,” says the other, “labor for the good of men’s 


At a recent railway festival the following striking sentiment was 


“Our Mothers—the only faithful tenders who never misplaced a 
switch.” 


In a small party, the subject turning on matrimony, a lady said to her 
sister, “I wonder, my dear, you have never made a match; I think you 
want the brimstone;”—she replied, “No, not the brimstone, only the 


A satTreic poet underwent a severe drubbing, and was observed to 
walk ever afterwards with a stick. “Mr. P. reminds me,” says a wag, 
“ of some of the saints, who are always painted with the symbols of their 


Pappy’s description ofa fiddle cannot be beat: 
“Tt was the shape of a turkey, and the size vibe. grave he turned it over 
on its back and rubbed its belly with a stick; and och! St. Patrick! how 
it did squale!” 


A GENTLEMAN but a few months married, as he was bearing home a 
cradle one day, was met by a friend, who exclaimed with a smile—‘“ Ah! 
these are the fruits of matrimony!” “ No,” returned the other, “ this is 
only the fruit basket.” ‘ 


A PERson to whom the curiosities, buildings, &c., in Oxford were 
shown one very hot day, was asked by his companion if he would see 
the remainder of the University. ‘“ My dear sir,” replied the connoisseur, 
“T am stone-blind already.” 


A RIcH man sent to call a 5 bonny for a slight disorder. The phy- 
sician felt his pulse, and said, “ Do you eat well?”—“ Yes,” said the pa- 
tient.—“‘ Do you sleep well ?”—“ I do.”—“ Then,” said the physician, “I 
will give you some to take away all that!” 


A GENTLEMAN sent a lad with a letter to the post-office, and money to 

y the postage. Having returned with the money, he said, “ Guess [ve 

the thing slick. I’ve seen a many folks puttin’ letters in the 

gr through a hole, and so I watched my chance, and got mine in 
Hothing.” 





Knox anp New YrEars.—New hats are sometimes damaged on New 
Years Day by bricks within and without. Those Knox sells are so 
8 and so elastic that accidents by fire and flood don’t affect them at 
all. fact dents are not easily made on his hats. He is always busy 
during January, however, in replacing damaged tiles, supplied by those 
dealers who have no appreciation of the strain on a Metropolitan New 
Years Day to which a beaver is often subjected. Begin the New Year 
by wearing a Knox hat—you will end it the same way.— Ado. 





B. S. WALCOTT, Pres’t. 


1. REMSEN LANE, Sec'’y. 





THOMAS JAMES, Actuary, 
Eastern Agency Dep't. 


CASH ASSETS, 
$711.512.12. 











Sterling Silver Ware, 
FINE JEWELRY, 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, OPERA GLASSES AND PARIAN WARE, 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane & 22 John St., 
NEW YORK. 
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manufacturers of the Finest Quality of . 


(Silver Plated Geods, 
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SALESROOM : 


oh 
No. 199 BROADWAY, New York. 











Get Prang’s Chromos 


PLIGTURES FRAMED 


JOHN RASER, 
No. 42 John Street, New York. 


G2 SAVE MONEY BY GOING UP STAIRS. a3 








Culbert & Co. 
Poeket Books, 


24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Russia Leather Goods, Dyessing Cases, Bags, Kc. 


WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 











CRAMPTON BROS&., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOAPS, SPICES, SALERATUS, &6., 


Milis: 2,4,6,8 & 10 Rutgers Place, 
And 33 & 35 Jefferson Street, 


ADDRESS: 
P.O. BOX 6716. NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 


No. 84 FRONT ST. 


noorporated A. D, 7 829 





Five Ausurance Company, 
Office, 192 Broadway, 
NEW Y@ORE. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000. 





HENRY T. DROWNE, Pres'’t. HENRY H. HALL, Sec'y. 


ELLISON, HOLLIS & CO., Boston Agents. 





(Incorporated 1838.) 


NATIONAL 
Fire [NsuRANOE COMPANY, 


IN THE 


Ciry oF New Yoae. 


52 Wall St., New York, and 7 Kilby St., Boston. 


IMPERIAL 


Fire Insurance Company 
LONDON. 


ASSETS (over) $8,200,000, GOLD. 


CHIEF OFF'CEXIN U. S.: 
Nos, 40 & 42 PINE STREET, 



























MABIE, TODD & CO, 


(Mstablished 1847,) 
MANUFACTURE 


Gold Pens and Cases, 


180 Broadway, 
New Yerk. 


ALL GOODS BEARING OUR NAME WARRANTED. 


Factory, 138 Wooster Street. 











NEW YORK. 


One Minute will convince any Sensible Man 


OF THE VALUE OF THE 


Butler Lifting Exercise, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





J. W. LEAVITT. 





Nevelty Iren Werks, 


77 & 83 Liberty St., cor. Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work, of all kinds, for Buildings. 











ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 





911 Washington St., New York. FOR 
baleen! 9'¢-45 ee 
SQ Porrszzs — EVE RYWH ERE. 


TIN-WARE 
IRON, STEEL, &o. 





Manufactory Established 1824. 
THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


WRITING INES, FLUID, &c. 


IN ALL THEIR VARIETIES, FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 
127 and 129 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Pacific Mutual Insurance Company, 


176 BROADWAY, 
Howard Building, NEW YORK. 
Assets, - over $1,000,000. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Average Annual Profit divided amongst the Insured, about 30 per cent. 
A Discount is made in lieu of Script, if desired. 











NEW YORK AGENCY 


OF THE 


Etna Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, 
No. 62 Watt Street, 


J. A. ALEXANDER, Agent 
Assets, $5,052,880.12. | Liabilities, $499,803.55. 


Incorporated 1819. 


Capital, $3,000,000. 





A. F. HASTINGS, Pres't. W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-Pres't. 
NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


JNSPRE JN TRE 


ecurity 


NEW YORK. 
Capital, = = = $1,000,006. 


Office No. 119 Broadway. 











Safest and Cheapest System of Insurance. 






172 Broadway, 











——- 

CASH CAPITAL, ASSETS, 

Feb, 1, 1869, 

$400,000. $751,000. 

WwM. K. bps GEO, C. SATTERLEE, 

WM. A. mann HENRY WESTON, 
fi —_—_—— 
Cah Capital. Serip P. ti 5 ‘i 
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garmer, Little & Co, 


EYPH FOUNDERS, 


Way YORK. 


Presses and Printers’ Furniture of every Description. 


BEEKMAN STREET, cor. GOLD, 








Ne. 53 Cedar Street, 


Between Nassau and William Sts. 


FINE 


WaW TORU. 





gi 


John Robinson, 
Nos. 77 AND 79 FULTON STREET. 


Menufactucer ef Pelaters’ & Eagravers’ Cards, 


eqnactet Card Hany 
Uy 


eta. sn... agummmens 


New York. 


WRIGHT & SMITH, 


, aN 
4 * tl 


Nos. 2 to 6 Alling Street, 


Cor. Market Street. 


NEWARE, N. J 





WRIGHT & SMITH’S IMPROYEDO VERTICAL ENGINES 


Something entirely new, and peculiarly desirable where 1n economical and effective 


engine is required in a small space. Send fur Catalogue. 








| JOHN C. BRUEN, 


| Joos Poarave, 


7 BEEKMAN ST. 











Vearly Subscription Six Dollars, or in Monthly Parts at 
Fifty Cents Each. 


A NEW WORK’ ENTITLED 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD: 


A RECORD OF 
Discovery, Geography and Adventure. 
Edited by H. W. BATES, 


Assistant Secretary of the English Royal Geographical Society. 


PROSPECTUS. 


In the present busy age, when steam navigation is bringing the Meee distant countries into 
closer relations, and the spirit of enterprise is opening up new sources of wealth and new fields 
of supply, a knowledge of the various regions of the earth is becoming daily of more importance, 
The small modicum of such knowledge as we obtain by the ordinary, dry and uninviting methods 
is wholly insufficient to enable us to comprehend the whereabouts of the interesting events which 
are continually becoming subjects of social and political discussion. 

The “ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS" is copiously illustrated with beautiful and authentic 
engravings, and gives accurate information of foreign countries, in the form of narratives, by 
travelers of the h ghest repute who have recently visited them. 

In the choice of subjects for each monthly part, preference will be given to those countries 
which happen to be of the most general interest at the time. Thus the different parts of the 
world will be treated of in succession, and in course of time a body of useful information and 
entertaining reading on the most interesting eae will be brought together, relating to the 
position, physical features, and natural prod of , and to the characteristics of their 
inhabi , their insti » customs, , opinions, and every- day life. No branch of knowledge 
connected with geography, and treated of in the best books of travel, will be excluded. 

The Political and Religious Aspects of Natiuns, Historical Geography, and Visits to the 
Sites of Important Events in Classica! and Biblical History, Physical Descriptions of Interesting 
Regions, Narratives of Naturalists, Hunting Adventures in Wild Regions, Alpine Climbing—all 
these will be included in the range of subjects, as well as Narratives of Sea Voyages, Journeys of 
Di y, and Descriptions of the Modern Condition of Countries. 

The first twelve already published, forwarded free by mail, on receipt of remittance. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 

















596 Broapway, New York. 
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Mutual Benefit 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


| CKarter Perpetual. 


STRICTLY MUTUAL, 


Organized 1845. 


Assets, over $19,000,000, 


Mfficers: 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 





This long-established and always suc- 


| cessful Company issues all the 


VARIOUS KINDS OF POLICIES, 


AT THE 


Lowest Rates 


consistent with safety and the best inter- 


ests of the members. 
EVERY POLICY HOLDER IS A MEMBER. 
it is Strictly Mutual. 


All the Profits are divided annually 


among the insured. 


ITS EXPENSES ARE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Dividends are declared on each and every premium 
paid. They may be left to accumulate till the policy 
becomes paid up, or applied to the reduction of pre- 
miums. By tHe Nore SystTeM, IT MAKES THEM AVAIL- 
ABLE AT. THE TIME OF PAYMENT, and not at the close of 
the first or succeeding years. This enables the party to 
be insured from the first for double the amount than by 
the all-Cash plan. 

This Company unites both the all-Cash and Note- 
plans, and hence THE INSURED HAS ADVANTAGES MUCH 
GREATER THAN AFFORDED BY EXCLUSIVELY ALL-CasH Com- 
panies, and Policies are often saved, when in the latter 


they would be lost. 


New York Office, 137 Broadway, 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 
Agent. 


Hours for Medical Examination at the Office, daily, 








from 11 4. M,, till halfpast 2 P.M. 
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FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 


(Successors to Ticknor & Fields,) 


No, 124 Tremont Sr., Boston. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


: Messrs, Fretps, Oscoop & Co. request the attention of book lovers to their choice 
list of books enumerated in their Catalogue. They are devoting particular care to the 
production of illustrated works. The cordial reception given by the press and the public 
to the illustrated books which they have issued in the past few years, has encouraged 
them to make a specialty of such publications. In pursuance of this design, they will 
continue from year to year ‘to publish illustrated works, bestowing upon every depart- 
ment of them the utmost care. 
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BALLADS OF NEW ENGLAND. By Joun Greentear | THE RED-LINE WHITTIER. [Illustrated with 12 full-page 
Warrier. 1 vol. Svo. With 60 Illustrations. Uniform Pictures by various Artists. Price, in Cloth, $4.50; Half 
with the Illustrated “‘Snow-Bound.” Price in Cloth, $5,00; Calf, $6.00 ; Morocco, $8.00. : 


Turkey Morocco, $9.00. 
CARY’S LOVER'S DIARY. A new volume of Poems, beauti- 
THE ILLUSTRATED GATES AJAR. By ExizaBeTu STUART fally Illustrated and ‘elegantly bound. 1 vol. Small quarto. 


Paetps. With 12 fall-page drawings by Jessie Curtis, en- Price, in Cloth, $3.00; Morocco, $6.00 
graved by Linton. The text newly set in handeome type, : 
with red-line border. 1vol. Quarto. Price, in Cloth, $8.50; | DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA & VITA NUOVA. Lone- 
Turkey Morocco, $7.00. | FELLOW’s TRANSLATION OF THE Divine ComEDY OF DANTE. 
In Three Volumes. Royal Octavo. Morocco Cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt top. Price, in Cloth, $5.00 a volume. In bind- 
ings, in sete only, as follows: Half Calf, $30.00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $80.00; Full Morocco, ‘$40.00. 





THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. By Henry Wapsworrts 
LONGFELLOW. With 20 pictures by Hennessy and Grrrorp, 
engraved by Antnony and Linton. Small quarto, uniform 
with “Sir Launfal,” with red-line border. Cloth, bevelled | 
and gilt, $3.00; Turkey Morocco, $5.50. 


DANTE’S NEW LIFE (Vira Nuova.) Translated, with Notes 
THE RED-LINE LONGFELLOW. 1 vol. Small quarto. | nd Essays, by Cuantes Etior —. beet Royal 
Cloth, bevelled ° : rk octavo, bevelled boards, gilt top. Uniform w NGFEL- 
Morocco, $8.00. Pe Ree Sees ee ee OE TT pare videee Price, in Cloth, $5.00; Half Calf, $10.00; Mo- 
rocco, $13.00. 

THE RED-LINE SCOTT. With 12 full-page Illustrations by 
various artists, 1 vol. Small quarto. Cloth, $4.50; Half | COMPANION POETS SERIES. Companion Ports, First 
Calf, $6.00 ; Turkey Morocco, $8.00. Votume. Containing Household Poems, by Henny Wans- 

wortH LonerELLow; Songs for all Seasons, by ALFRED 

OWEN MEREDITH'S LUCILE. Red-Line Edition. With Tennyson; Lyrics of Life, by Ropert BRownine. 

8 fall-page Illustrations by Gzorcz Du Maurier. Uniform 
with Longfellow and Tennyson. 1 vol. Small‘quarto. Cloth, Szconp Votume, Containing Humorous Poems, by OLIVER 


Ss cs Wenpe.. Homes ; National Lyrics, by Joun G. WHITTIER ; 
Posen and gilt, $3.50; Half Calf, $5.00; Antique Morocco, Volces of Nature, by Wri11am Cuien Brranr. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HYPERION. Lonerzttow’s Hy- | “FAVORITE AUTHORS” SERIES. FAVORITE AUTHORS. 
PERION. Illustra‘ed with twenty-four Photographs of the A Companion Book of Prose and Poetry. With Twenty-six 
Rhine, Switzerland and the Tyrol, by Francis Frirn. A | . Steel Engravings. ivol. Small 4to. Price, in Cloth, $4.00; 
Limited Edition. Bound only in Antiqne Morocco. Price, Morocco, $6.50, 


HOUSEHOLD FRIENDS. A Book for all Seasons. With 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Cuantes Dickens. With more Eighteen Portraits on Steel. Uniform with ‘Favorite 

than 30 New Illustrations by 8S. Eyrrer, Jn. Price, in Cloth, Authors.” 1 vol. Small 4to. Price, in Cloth, $4.00; Mo- 
$5.00; in fall Morocco, $9.00. rocco, $6.50. 


TENNYSON’S LOCKSLEY HALL. With 19 Illustrations by | GOOD COMPANY for Every Day in the Year. With Seven- 
W. J. Hennessy. Price, mm Cloth, $3.00; Full Morocco, teen Steel Engravings. Uniform with ‘Favorite Authors,” 
$5.50. &c. 1 vol. Small 4to. Price, in Cloth, $4.00; Morocco, $6.50. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD && CO., 


(Successors to TICKNOR & FIELDS,) 
No. 124 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Special Agents for the Publications of Fields, Osgood & Co., 
713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Announcement of New Books and New Editions to be published in January, by 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


soe on: rane c Buckeye Abroad Pi Pi rears tn 
vEt 8. author 

* ete, In one vol., 12mo., with numerous Ilustra- 
tions. ted paper. Cloth, 12mo., extra gilt. 


author of ‘Too Strange Not to be True,” “A 
Stormy Life,” etc. One vol., 8vo. Paper covers. Price, 


” sMen’s Wives.” Paper, 12mo. Price, 50 cents 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, Monthly Part. No. 10 (contain- io ap 
ing five weekly num from No. 40 to No. 44. inclusive.) 
Price, 50 cents. The su pe price to Monthly Parts 


BIRDS AND REPTILES: a Popular account of their Popular 
of APPLETON’s JOURNAL is $4.50 per annum, in advance. 


Orders, with a Description of the Habits and Economy of the 
most interesting. By Lovis Fievrer. Llustrated with 307 
Woodcuts. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $6.00. z 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Inquiry into its Laws and Con- 
sequences. By Francis Gatton, F. R. 8., etc. One vol., 
8vo. 390 pages. Cloth. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. Vol. Two. From No. 21 to No. 39, 
inclusive. In cloth, quarto, gilt side and back. Price, $3.50. 
Uniform in style and price with vol. one. : 
Also, Binding Cases for Vol. II. and Vol. I. 5cts. each. 





Among the Subscribers in New York City to 


Mr. GEO. TICKNOR CURTIS’S LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER 
are the following distinguished gentlemen : 


Hon. WM. M. EVARTS. Hon. SAM’L BLATCHFORD, Hon. A. D. RUSSELL, Mr. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 
Hon. MOSES H, GRINNELL, Hon. CHARLES P. DALY, Hon. 8. B_.GARVIN, Mr. CHAS. 8. SPENCER, 
Hon. CHARLES J. FOLGER, Gen. JNO. A. DIX, Hon. E. DELAFIELD SMITH, Mr. MARSHALL O ROBERTS 
Hon. CHAS. O’CONNOR, Gen. H. W. SLOCUM. Hon. FERNANDO WOOD. Mr. HORACE F. CLARK, 
Hon. SAMUEL J. TILDEN, Gen. P. H. JONES, Hon. SAM'L G. COURTNEY, Mr. WM. B. DUNCAN, 
Hon. JAS. J. ROOSEVELT, Gen. JOHN VOCHRANE, Hon. PETER B. SWEENEY, Mr. A. A. LOW, 

Hon. JOHN K. PORTER, Gen. J. H. VAN ALEN, Hon. A. OAKEY HALL, Mr. WM. H. ASPINWALL, 
Hon. R, M. BLATCHFORD, Prof. THEO. W. DWIGHT, Hon. AUGUSTUS SCHELL, Mr. WILSON G. HUNT, 
Hon. WM. ORTON, Prof. SAM’L F. B. MORSE, Hon. E. PIERREPONT, Mr. HIRAM BARNEY, 
Hon. ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, Mr. CHaS. F. SOUTMAYD, Hon. JOHN R. BRADY, Mr. D. D. LORD. 

Hon. JOHN A. LOTT. Mr. CHAUNCE\ SHAFFER, Hon. ALEX. HAMILTON, jr. Mr. 8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Hon. ABRAM WAKEMAN, Mr. GEO. GRISWOLD, Hon. E. W. STOUGHTON, Mr. AUG. BELMONT, 
Hon. G. 8. BEDFORD, jr., Mr. CHAS. P. KIRTLAND, Mr. H. B, CLAFLIN. 





The first volume of this GREAT NATIONAL WORK, written in fulfillment of Mr. Webster’s testa- 
mentary injunctions, was issued December 1, and the concluding volume is now in press. Sold by SUB- 
SCRIPTION ONLY. 


In Extra Cloth, $5.00 per volume. In Library Leather, $6.00 per volume. 
In Half Morocco, $7.00 per volume. 


Subscriptions may be given our authorized Agents, or sent direct tous. -AGENTS WANTED IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. ADDRESS, STATING FACILITIES, &c. 





“The fact is, APPLETON's JOURNAL occupies a field all to itself, nearer to the popular heart, appealing not only to the judgment 
and intellect, but to the sense of the beautifal and the good. That must be a trae and noble plan which places into every man’s hand 
something worthy of the name beautiful, and which stirs within him the nobler, better feelings which become blunted end seared all 
he busy, anxious cares of daily labor."—Frem the Syracuse Journal. 


CET THE BEST. 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE & ART 


Is pronounced by the Press the BEST FAMILY WEEKLY PUBLISHED. 
It is just such a journal as every household should have. 
Price, 10 cents. For Sale by all News Agents. 


Subscription price, $4 per annum in advance. $2 for six months. $1 for three months. 


Publication of the Journal commenced April 3. Back numbers supplied from the commencement. Subscriptions may be made 
with Booksellers or News Agents or by sending a post-office order to the Publishers. 


Appleton’s Journal, Monthly Parts, 50 cents. Subscription, $4.50 per annum. 
Vol. | bound in Morocco Cloth, price $3.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


over by t 





C. 1. Raynolds & Co. 


Successors to RAYNOLDS, Pratt & Co. 


































Established in 1770. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES AND COLORS, 


Painters’ Materials, 
WHITE LEADS AND ZINCS, 


Artists’ Materials, 


DRAWING PAPER, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 
ENGLISH TUBE PAINTS, 
AMERICAN TUBE PAINTS, 
ARTISTS’ CANVAS, 
BRISTLE BRUSHES, 
SABLE BRUSHES, 
SABLE WRITERS & STRIPERS, 


COPYING BRUSHES, 
WATER COLORS. 


WATER COLORS IN BOXES, 
DRAWING PAPER; 
BRISTOL BOARD. 
LEAD PENCILS, 
CAMEL HAIR PENCILS, 
WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 
CRAYONS, PASTELS, &c. 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES, 
FINE COLORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Nos. 106 and108 Fulton St., 
ee -. $9 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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WHEELER & WILSON, 625 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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SAVING MONEY WITH SEWING MACHINES. 


From 
wna See 
Money. 


My advice is, to 
every young lad 
who has only a dol- 
lar in money, to ex- 
pend fifty cents for 
a Bible, and the re- 
mainder towards a 
good Sewing Ma- 
chine. Young men 
and young ladies, 
who are just sipping 
the sweets of con- 
nubial felicity, be- 
fore ag get. a bed- 
stead, purchase a 
Sewing Machine. It 
you can’t have both, 
sleep on the floor 
. until you can earn 
enough with your 
Sewing Machine to 
pay for a bedstead. 
\ : w off a half dozen 
BN N ieces of maple 

ray pyatute ards for dinner 


» NS . plates, rather than 
ox S 2S SS 
<a N 
ae 


\ \ 
_\ \ 


purchase a set of 
china before you 
have money enough 
to purchase a Sew- 
ing Machine. Saw 
off a lot of small logs 
for seats, rather than 
urchase chairs be- 
‘ore you are able to 
get a Sewing Ma- 


Tay chine. Do not en- 
SES tertain the thought 
for a moment of get- 

ig @ Carpet, a din- 





ner table or a look- 
ing-glass, until you 
have secured a — Sewing Machine. I will not stop to enumerate the ways in which both husband and wife 
can save money by getting a Sewing Machine; but beware of those which make a stitch that will unravel faster 
than a machine can sew it. We were once swindled amazingly on a Sewing Machine which made a chain stitch. 
Tf a man, in climbing over a fence, happened to break a thread in a sliver, he is in danger of losing his pants ; 
and if a lady chanced to break a thread in the skirt of her dress, she must seize every breadth, or the wind 
might blow it away. I have seen those—and they are numerous—which make such an unsatisfactory stitch 
that I would not accept a score of them as a gift. 

T know a dressmaker who ed a neighbor to lend her money nie to purchase a Sewing 
Machine. Bhe found all the dressmaking she could attend to, at double her usual priceper day, and in a few 
months the Machine was hers, and she began to save ooh 

Your wife may not be able to do much housework, but she can run a Sewing Machine with great ease. Em- 
ploy a stout woman in the kitchen and let your wife do sewing. In a few months she will save enough to pay 
the domestic for her services and pay for the Sewing Machine also. If your wife has a good Sewing 
ne coe make 2) yor punts, Canes et and thus save enough in clothes to pay for the Machine in a few 
months. People who a Sewing Machine soon pay out enough to : 

Sewing e will save enough in one day to pay 4 woman for a week’s labor in the kitchen.’ 
I have in mind a farmer who has no taste for who 





for every class of Job Printing to the office of “The Aldine Press,” SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 28 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


good Sewi:.g Machine, they can thus save money to buy a home before old age comes on. . 
: * 





* 


D. Appleton & Co’s New Publications ‘ 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. A Novel. By GroRcIAKA — 
FULLERTON, 


FITZ-BOODLE’S CONFESSIONS. By Wx. 
WHAT IS JUDAISM? or, A Few Words to the Jews. the THACKERAY. peperns fifth issue in our Cheap popular 
Rev. Rapsagt D. C. Lewin. One vol.,16mo, Cloth. y tion of Thackeray’s Miscellanier, eg : Phe. 
$1.00. Book of Snobs.” ** Yellowplush Papers,” ** A Shabby Genteel 


one. An active girl anda | 


loafers, sitters and smokers, but who runs 
his wife’s Sewing Machine after his labors in the fields are abe | man or woman has learned to run a 4 
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NEW YORK PAPERS. 


FINE PRINTING IN NEW YORK. 


‘* Mr. Beecher's praise of Taz ALDINE Press in the following note, is fully deserved.” 
—New York Tribune, Jan. 18th, 1870. ” x r 

‘* Messrs. Sutton, Bowne & Co.—Gentlemen: 1 thank for sending me the two 

in one of Taz ALpiIneE Press. I oy 4 heartily. T have a seoret ure 

. of the most positive . Good r, neither thick nor thin, but 

pong black ink—conveying no idea of soot or spongy surface—but flat, 

it rising up out of the paper, and clear, , unbattered type, 

these give artistic pleasure. You have inspired me to write a 
‘Star Paper,’ which I shall this day do tor The Christian Union. I hope the 

Americane will not seize you, and that you will not think it needful to throw off a hun- 

dred thousand oe an hour, and that you will have who love to linger, look, 

bat jest pull again, for the very joy of fine imp neither monked nor friared, 

but just exquist right. Give my love to the artist workmen who are striving to 








P worthy of admiration for beauty, as it has always been for use- 
. Idonot know them, but I im i how they look, and I know how they feel. 


Very truly yours, 
Henny Warp BEECHER.” 


Tae ALDINE Press is making a commendable effort to increage its literary attrac- 
tions, without npeiing the excellence of type, r, printing, and engraving for 
which it has heretofore been chiefly noticeable. e January number contains an 
article on * Prang’s Chromo’s’ by Mr. J. R. Thompson, illustrating copies of two coast 
scenes from De Hass.”—New York Tribune. Jan. 14th, 1870. 


” ALDINE PREss presents in its January number all those wonderful excellencies 
in ving and printing that have marked its previous issues. This number begins 
the third volume, and the publishers promise that during the year its literary contents 
shall be such that while it will remain a specimen of the very highest achievements of 
the typographic art in thie country, it will also be valuable as an art and literary jour- 
nal.”—New York Times, Jan. 14th, 1870. ’ 


Brooklyn, Jan. 14, 1870. 


“ 


“The proprietors of Taz ALprinz Press have bound up all the numbers of that beau- 
tifal monthly, so far as published, in a handsome folio volume, which will compare 
favorably with any of the gift books of the season. The paper, typography and engrav- 
ings of Taz ALDINE Press are all the best of their kind, but it is in the press work that 
the paper specially excels. This may be seen by comparing the impressions of Doré 
and other great artists, as given in ite columns, and the eame pictures as embodied in 
the volumes they were originally designed to illustrate. The proprietors intend making 
THE ALDINE Press for 1870 even more attractive than ever, by literary material. Asa 
specimen of the printer’s art it can attain to no higher excellence than it already 
exhibits.""—Hvening Post Jan, 17th, 1870. 


BOSTON PAPERS. 


“THE ALDINE PrEss.—This F ne eny has already gained the reputation of being the 

best printed and ae ee odical in the country, and with its third volume, which 
ns with the number fo1 

The illustrations, for which Tae ALDINE Press is noted, are remarkably excellent in 
the pagorg number. Doré’s * Darkness at the Crucifixion’ is as elegantly printed as 
it is in the French copies of his Bible. There are aleo two wood-cuts especially en- 
Geved for THe A.pine Press, being copies of De Haas’s ‘ Sunset on the Coast,’ and 

oran’s ‘ Launch of the Life-Boat.’ Beside these, which are models of the engrav- 
er’s art, there are others of less pretension, but each and all excellent. The writers 
engaged upon THE ALDINE Press are of established reputation, and the reading mat- 
ter which they contribute adds a valuable feature to the journal. The paper, press- 
work, and everything about the periodical is elegant and artistic, and it merits the 
success which it is very sure to achieve.”"— Boston Post, Jan. 13th, 1870. 


“Tae ALDINE Press, for January. This number of the folio Typographic Art 
Journal will delight the eye by its fine print. fire illustrations and fine paper, and 
readers will find the letter-press thus offered them in a style of rare beauty quite in- 
structive and entertaining. Several editors of newspapers are among the contributois. 


I. CHATEAUBRIAND’S ATALA, - - - J. 

II. ADVERTISEMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS, - - - 
III. AMERICAN ArT, (Second Paper.) - - - 

IV. EPITAPHs, - - . ~ a 2 
V. Saint CUTHBERT, - : “ . 

VI. Moprest Merit ENSHRINED, - » * ‘ 
VII. Two Pictures, - - « m i - 

VIII. THe Great LANTERN FLy, - « r ‘ 
IX. Puck AND THE FArry, - * ‘ “ 


SELECTIONS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE ALDINE 





anuary, its conductors add corresponding literary features. - 


SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


} holidays—still worth looking 





of the Press, we must not omit a passing reference to the issue for the 
over. It is crowded with pictures, including admirable 
impressions of four of Konewka’s Silhouettes, so query and perfectly interpreting 
pereons and scenes in ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream.’ ese are as clear and fair as 
Ray . ¥ A. the dainty volume from which they are borrowed.”’—Boston Transcript, 
‘an. a k 

“Tue ALDINE Press.—We are under obligations to the publishers, Messrs. Sutton, 
Bowne & Co., 23 Liberty Street, New York, for the January number of THe ALDINE 
Press, an illustrated journal, which is a marvel of typographic beauty and high literary 
merit. One of its marked peculiarities is the artistic manner in which its illustrations 
are printed. The oye is afforded for the low price of $2 per annum; and mailed on 
rollers, $2.50. It is for sale in Boston at Loring’s, and at Crosby & Damrell’s 100 
Washington Street.""— Boston Traveller, Jan. 18th, 1870. 


** The January number of THe ALDINE Press claims commendation not only for the 
unsurpaszable beauty of its typography and illustration, but for its literary contents, 
some of the brightest members of the New York prees having been enlisted as con- 
tributore. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has written a charming and characteristic letter 
baggy Sd this unique publication, the main part of which we are tempted to put in 
print. He says :— : 

“*T have a secret pleasure in good typography, of the most positive kind. Good 
paper, neither thick nor thin, but gp medium, jet black ink, conveying no idea of 
soot or spongy surface, but flat, solid, as if it was a spirit rising up out of the paper, 
and clear, sharp, unbattered type, of graceful forms—all these give artistic pleasure. 
You rare inspired me to write a ‘Star Paper,’ which I shall this day do for the Chris- 

“TI hope the/fror Americane will not seize you, that you will not think it needful to 
throw off ahundred thousand copies an hour, and that you will-have pressmen who 
love tolinger, look, and pull again, for the very joy of fine impressions, neither monked 
nor friared, but just exquisitely right. 

‘Give my love to the artist workmen who are striving to make their profession 
worthy of admiration for beauty as it always has been for usefulness. I do not know 
gt mae imagine how they look, and I know how they feel.”"— Boston Advertiser, Jan. 


PHILADELPHIA PAPERS. 


“THE ALDINE PreEss.—This Typographical Art Journal, published monthly by Sut- 
ton, Bowne & Co., New York, has made its appearance in an enlarged form, and fully 
carries out the ideasof the projector. The object of the journal is to correct the prev- 
alent notion that printing is a purely mechanical art, and to preve that the tasteful 
compositor can produce from his case combinations as elegant and artistic as those 
readily admired because engraved. The specimens of lettering and of plates are 
clearly and brilliantly printed in jet black ink, and high praise is due for the general 
effect of the page. The bound volume, containing the numbers already published, is 
worthy of preservation in every library as it contains specimen cuts taken from the dif- 
ferent works so splendidly illustrated by Dore. The engravings from Doré’s Bible, his 
Milton and Dante, exhibit his abil'ty in the sublime, while those from his Don Quixote 
and Baron Munchausen display his skill in the grotesque. ‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ 
Dante’s *Sea of Ice.’ and ‘Ferryman,’ Milton’s ‘Satan,’ are exquisitely solemn, 
while * Sancho and Dapple,’ though comic, is finished with an extraordinary minute- 
ness of detail. Highly finished designs by American artists, intended as illustrations 
of Bryant, Whittier and Longtellow, add to the attractiveness of THe ALDINE PREss, 
which should receive hearty encouragement from the lovers of brilliant typography and 
of the arts of design.”"—Philadelphia Ledger, Jan. 19th, 1870. 


‘“‘ THE ALDINE PrEss, published by Sutton, Bowne & Co., for January, is at hand. 
The Press is a typographic art journal, and is an excellent exponent of the beautiful 
in printing and the kindred arts. The mechanical part of the journal cannot be sur- 
passed, and the literary matter is of the highest order. It is the only paper that gives 
the great Dore cuts. Subscription price, $2; on rollers, for mailing, $2.50..".—Philadel- 
phia Herald. 


‘THE ALDINE PrEss.—We are in receipt of the January number of this Illustrated 
Journal. It’ contains several illustrated articles, the chief being ‘Darkness at the 
Crucifixion,’ from the celebratea Dore; ‘Sunset on the Coast,’ and ‘ Launching the 
Life-Boat,’ beautifully engraved on wood, from Prang & Co’s chromo’s. The literary 
matter, as well as the mechanical part of the journal, are as near perfection as art and 
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Contents for February: 











Illustrations 


I. MEETING OF CHACTAS AND ATALA, - ‘ u - P : 


Ii. . ELAINE,  - 
ITI. 
IV. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laurgate, - “ Pa Pe ‘ 
PUCK AND FAIRY, (Silhouette,) = - - . ‘ , > ; 


V. NEGRO HUT LIGHTED BY BEETLES, - - : . > ‘ 


VI. 
VII. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY, - - - . “ . - ‘ = 
ST. PETER’S CEMETERY AT SALZBURG, - - - m . 
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skill can make them. It is published by Sutton, Bowne & Co., 23 Liberty Drape New 
York. Subscription price is only $2 per annum. Cheap at $10."—Com List, 
Philadelphia, Fenn. z 


OTHER PAPERS. 


‘““The January number of THe ALDINE Press well sustains its reputation of being 
the handsomest paper printed in the country, and proves that as beantifal typograph: 
and as fine engraving can be Fence ng here, as that executed ‘acrose the water,’ 
the people are willing to pay a fair price for it. In this number we have a spec’ 
from Dore’s illustrated Bible, called ‘ The Darkness at the Crucifixion,’ two marine 
views, a portrait of Wilkie Collins. and two other engravings. Published Oilieg. 4 
Fag & Co., 23 Liberty Street, N.Y. Terms, $2 per annum.”— Commercial, ¢ 


. Del. 

“Decidedly the handsomest printed periodical we have ever seen is THE ALDINE 
Press, ‘a Typographical Art Journal.’ It surpasses all otl.er attempts in the line of 
illustrated journals, as Shakespeare surpasses all lesser stars of the literary firmament. 
Read the following critical notices from the first papers in the land. 

{ From thg Evening swt) 

“THe ALDINE PREss continues to exCite our admiration by the beauty of its letter- 
eg 9 and the power and effect of its wood-engravings. Each number containsa picture 

y Dore. The literary selections are uniformly excellent. Nothing finerin its way has 
ever been produced in the United States.” 


[From the Boston tM tips . 

“THe ALDINE Press is a unique journal, published monthly by Sutton, Bowne & Co., 
23 Liberty Street, N.Y. Showing the highest achievements reached in this country in 
ink, paper, type and press-work, publishing a great many fine art engravings, the works 
of Dore and others, in a way matched nowhere else.” 

Tue ALDINE Press is published at the remarkably low price of $2 perannum. We 
can send it with the Times for $3.25 a year. Specimen copy at this office.”°— 7¥mes, 
Cumberland,'Ma. ™ 


“THE ALDINE Press, Sutton, Bowne & Co., New York, $2.00. A monthly publica- 
tion splendidly illustrated, a perfect gem in its way. Its design in the words of the 
ublishers is ‘an illustrated journal, which in paper and typography shall be the most 
beautiful and artistic ever issued.”’-—Adverliser, Hartford, Conn. 


- 


‘* Tar ALDINE Press, published at 23 Liberty Street, New York, is a marvel of typo- 
graphical beauty, and in its illustrations has achieved a success unparalleled in the his- 
tory of American printing. Every person of cultivated taste and appreciation of artistic 
beauty, will be delighted with this new enterprise. It is the only paper that has the 
Dore cuts. Both the American and European press speak of it in terms of highest 
commendation. It is a journal which deserves a hearty support. Published at $2.00 
per annum.”—Soldier’s Record, Hartford, Ct. 


**TuHE ALDINE Press is the title of a superbly printed and illustrated journal, pub- 
lished by Sutton, Bowne & Co., at 23 Liberty Street, New York, at $2.0U0a year. Its 
object is to furnish a medium which shall be a fit exponent of progress, and of the 
beautiful in printing and the kindred arts. The latest and most improved machinery 
and the very highest order of mechanical and artistic talent will be taxed to the utmost 
to produce a sheet, as nearly as possible, perfect in typography and illustration. The 
unequaled excellence of the wood-cut illustrations published during the past year in the 
pages of THe ALpIneE Press have elicited the commendations ot the European as well 
as American press, and have been hailed as the commencement of a new era in the his- 
tory of Illustrated Journalism. There are doubtless many persons in Paterson, whose 
love for the beautiful, in whatever art, will prompt them to the wi-h to possess this 
perfect exponent of the ‘All Preservator of Arts,’ and we advise such to send to the 
publishers their subscription for a year. THe ALDINE PREss will be furnished on roll- 
ers, for 50 cents a year extra.”"—Daily Fress, Paterson, N. J. 


‘The January number of THe ALDINE Press, published by Sutton, Bowne & Co., 
23 Liberty Street, New York. We noticed the Christmas number of this admirable pub- 
lication at some length. The contents of the number before us are of the most inviting 
character. “It isembellished with six excellent illustrations, and its typographic beauty 
places it above competition.”’"— Whig, Richmond, Va. 


And scores of others from every part of the United States. 











PAGE PAGE 
Clement French, D. D. 13 X. CHEAP Epitions—Low WATER MARK, - - - - The Editor. 16 
- - Editorial. 14 XI. Sir CARIBERT OF THE LEAF, . - - - - - - 16 
- - Theo. Davies. 14 XII. Our ILLusTRATIONS—CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, - J. R. Thompson. 19 
- - - - 14 XIII. Dramatic Criticism, - - - - - - - Kate Field. 20 
- - - Selected. 15 XIV. THE VILLA ON-THE RHINE, (a Review.) - - B. G. Hosmer. 20 
- - F. W. B. 15 XV. Booxs RECEIVED, - - - - - - - - - - 20 
- - - ~ - 38 XVI. PuBLISHERS’ COLUMN, - - : - + - - - - - 22 
- The Universe. 16 XVII. SToLen SWEETs, - - - - - - - - - 24 
- - - - - 16 


- Sa a She 
4 as ds 16 
- - - - 16 


- Konewka. 17 
c z - 17 
- L. Beckmann. 18 
E. Heyn. 19 


Arrangements have been perfected by which AT LEAST THREE LARGE ENGRAVINGS, suitable for framing, shall appear in each number, besides numerous smaller cuts, gems 
of the wood-engraver’s art. The reputation already attained shall be viewed by the publishers as an incentive to still greater excellence in this department. The reading matter 
is not technical, nor does it discourse exclusively of Art. While Art as a specialty receives ample attention, care is taken that the subject is not overdone, and a judicious intro- 
duction of miscellaneous matter—stories, essays, sketches and poetry, original and selected, gives the paper an interesting character for general readersy The universal testimony - 


of the first papers in the country is sufficient evidence of the worth of THe ALpine Press as an Art Journal, in spite of the “ridiculously low price.” 
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Liberal deductions to canvassers or clubs. 






‘Subscription Price, $2.00 per annum. On rollers, to go by mail without injury, $2.50. < 


Send for Special Prospectus. 
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Medals awarded to Sanborn’s Machinery at World’s Fair, Tncdin: and the 


ee 





eee CUTTING WACHINES 


Four Sizes, 28, 33, 36 and a2 inches. 


Dp 


28 inch Machine, Price. $475.00. | 








Wherever ‘used, SANBORN’s MACHINES are pronounced, both in principle and quality, 


superior to any in the market. 








: BANK WORK 


They cut easy, true, smooth and rapidly, and are true in every part. 


The 28 inch LEVER CUTTER, to work exclusively by hand, is very simple, | 

and universally popular with parties who have no steam power. Price, $375.00. | No 
Shears of all sizes, Card Cutters, heavy Screw and Hydraulic Standing Presses, and every | 

kind of — for a Complete Book Bindery, manufactured by | 


Gc. H. SANBORN & co., 


. 8 Duane Street, New York. 
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MARVIN: & CO’S 


ALUM & DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


AFES. 





Insurance Companies and Bankers supplied with the 
best Safes in the market, at Very Low Prices. 


OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 





The celebrated Mii and Automatic 


| LOCKS, 


In Use anv EN®OORSED GY THE ALDINE P@ESS. | 
now adopted by the Treasury Department & Banks generally. 
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PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
265 Broadway, New York. 


No. 721. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 108 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 








TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL = 


or THE 


NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company. 


SS eer s —_——~_+e—————. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY |, 1870. © 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1860.5... ....... 1. cece cece eee eees eens 10,618,474 45 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount of Premiums and OE OO AA aa $5,104,640 99 
Amonnt of Interest received and accrued, 
Miimm Om Old, Bc... 5, 66... c cence cere ececerccee noes 870,157 40— 5,974,798 39 





Real estate in the City of New York............ .......- $1,545,587 17 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at 
$10,156,400; buildings thereon insured for $4,231,000 
and the- policies assigned to the Company as addi- 
_ tional collateral security)...............0 sce eceeeees 
Loans on existing policies ...............s.0ce sees cence 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to 


4,570,400 00 
916,859 35 


628,156 92 
Premiums on policies in hands of agents, and in course 
SPUN in scuba echo: 0<0k Ones coaectioesee’ 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1870................. o+-s 
Add— 

Excess of market value of securities over cost.... ...... 


583,218 61 
65,827 Ti— $13,025,561 23 


302,368 40 


Casu Assets, January 1, 1870..................0-+ $13,327,924 63 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

Amount ofadjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1870, $167,000 00 

Amount of Reported Losses awaiting Proof, &€.. ...... 66,500 00 

Deposit for Minors:....... PNG bale 5U54 ine éh ceee Se kesees 142 88 

Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing Policies, 

insuring $101,151,186 15, participating Insurance at 

4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, $969,725 65; non- 


participating at 5 per cent, Carlisle................4.4. 11,218,812 96 
Return Premium 1869 and prior therete, payable during 
MN ia Ccce uae es cna veekevs Coed eceuse a taccachees 209,718 O7— 11,657,178 91 


SESS SSE ALORA ALI COE OOO TD aE $1,670,750 72 


During the year, 10,717 Policies have been issued, 
Insuring $34,446,353 03. 


From the undivided surplus of $1,670,750 72 the 
Board of Trustees have declared a DIVIDEND, available on 
settlement of next annual premium to each participating 
policy proportioned to its “ contribution to surplus.” 
. Dividends. not used in settlement of premium will be'ad- 
-ded to the policy. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, WM. A. BOOTH, 
DAVID Dows, GEORGE A. OSGOOD. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, OHAS. L. ANTHONY, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, SANFORD COBB, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 


JOHN MAIRS. _ EDWIN HOYT, 
WM. H. APPLETON, LEWIS F. BATTELLE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 


WILLIAM BARTON. 
: FRANELIN, President. 
WLAN MEER, Vir nd tr 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CURNELIUS R. BOGART, M. D., Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 


WE BEG TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO OUR 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 


As Suitable, Seasonable, and Serviceable 


PRESENTS. 





These Umbrellas have the appearance of fine quality silk. 
The sticks or handles are of one piece, without joint, and of 
the latest and most beautiful styles. ach Umbrella is enclosed 
in an enameled case or cover. We warrant these ALPACA 
Umbrellas to be pérfectly fast in color, a good clear black. 
They do not discolor or fade, and they wear longer than any 
gingham or silk Umbrella. It has been demonstrated te the 
satisfaction of all, that the chemical action of the atmosphere 
(caused by the changes from sunshine to rain), upon COT- 
TON coverings, when stretched upon umbrella frames, will 
both remove the color and destroy the fabric. 

' After a long experience [since 1802] in the manufacture of 
Umbrellas, we must say that ALPAOA is not only the cleanest 
and most durable, but the most economical umbrella covering. 


_ Respectfully, 


ISAAG SMITH’S SON & CO, 
Manufacturers of Umbrellas and Parasols, 


405 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ALL THE  . ~ 


_ pork ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


IN NUMBERS, 
DELIVERED SEMI-MONTHLY, PAYABLE ON DELIVERY, BY 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 
No. 140 Fulton Street, New York. 








CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 


SPECIMENS SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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